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Guide 
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By Dale Francis 


presented its last produc- 
tion of the season and so 
violent was the reaction to it there 
were people who wanted to apply 
a permanent boycott to the series. 
The name of the play was “The 
Second Happiest Day.” The maj- 
or source of complaint was a scene 
in which the fiancee of a college 
student attempts to seduce her 
fiance’s best friend. The scene 
ends when the man rips the up- 
an part of the dress off the girl, 
eaving her bare-backed to the 
television audience and presum- 
ably bare-bosomed to him. 
Shockingly immoral, some said 
of this scene and of the whole 
production. I have told it as I as- 
sume it will be told to others who 
have not seen it and admittedly 
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this seems to indicate a shocking 
scene. But was it immoral? This, 
I believe, requires some discussion 
and perhaps in the discussion 
there may be some indication of 
morality and immorality in tele- 
vision. 

First of all, let me establish two 
things. Playhouse 90 is not a pro- 
gram for children. It presents adult 
drama — some of it exceptionally 
good, some of it not so good. Sec- 
ond, this particular play was from 
artistic standards a dismal pro- 
duction with virtually nothing to 
recommend it. 

I see nothing wrong with tele- 
vision offering some mature pro- 
ductions that are beyond the range 
of interest and understanding of 
children. Incidentally, I hope I 
don’t have to remind you that I 
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don’t mean sexy shows when I 
speak of mature productions. I 
have in mind plays of mature 
themes such as “Day of Wine and 
Roses,” a study of alcholism which 
was one of the finest of all the 
Playhouse 90 series. 

But, of course, “The Second 
Happiest Day” was a miserable 
production, ill-conceived and poor- 
ly executed. The script was so 
clever it was embarrassing. 

But immoral? I doubt it. Take 
the much-talked-about scene. The 
aggressive young woman — incon- 
gruously played by Margaret O’ 
Brien — was completely unsym- 
pathetic. Her passion was disgust- 
ingly embarrassing. The bodice 
that was ripped off her was not 
ripped off in a fit of lust but in 
utter contempt and disgust. 

There were virtually no moral 
persons in this play — all were 
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their immorality and amorality are 
not made objects of admiration but 
contempt. 

It seems to me a production is 
immoral when it makes immorality 
seem desirable. Certainly no one 
could suggest the immorality was 
made palatable in this play. 

It was a woefully poor play and 
it was frequently tasteless but I 
seriously doubt if it was really a 
play you could call immoral. 

The plays I worry about are 
those which make sin desirable. 
As I write this the only good ex- 
ample that comes to mind is a 
motion picture of a few years 
back, “Love Is a Many Splendour- 
ed Thing.” In this an illicit love 
affair was made to seem justified 
and even beautiful. It was really a 
quite circumspect film, too, no 
cuss words, no shocking scenes, 
but it had a definitely immoral 
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As A matter of fact, F'd worry 
more about ‘Dick Clark than I 
would about some of these plays. 

Right now any criticism of Dick 
Clark is certain to bring a deluge 
of wrath from teenagers. But it 
seems to me this bland young man 
has shown great irresponsibility 
in his promotion of tasteless music 
and wierd musicians. 

I have heard young girls squeal 
at the mere mention of some of 
the young men who are introduc- 
ed by Dick Clark and I find their 
excitement difficult to understand. 

There was a day when men 
were men and women were wo- 
men but so many of the singing 
idols introduced by Dick Clark are 
young men with long hair and 
feminine mannerisms. 

I find it difficult to understand 
why young girls become so excit- 
ed about such boys. Is it that 
manliness is no longer interesting 
to girls? 

Our modern popular music is 
simply not music at all. “Pink Shoe 
Laces,” “Kansas City,” “Kookie, 
Kookie,” “Bongo Rock,” are atroc- 
ious. Don’t mark me off as a 
square either. I have long appreci- 
ated modern jazz, I understand 
and like music that is cool and far 
out. But this is noise with almost 
no semblance to music. 

As a matter of fact, even the 
best of the popular songs today 
would have been considered really 
square 10 or 20 years ago. It ex- 
isted then as hill billy and Negro 
rhythm in a purer form but the 
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present music combines the worst 
of the two. 

Dick Clark and the other disc 
jockies share the responsibility for 
this poor taste in music. They pro- 
mote it and make it popular. They 
may try to slide from under the 
responsibility by saying they give 
the listeners what they want, but 
this is nonsense. They have creat- 
ed the bad taste and they propa- 
gate it. 

Two factors have aided this 
trend to the tasteless. One was the 
long play record. Adults moved 
away from the purchase of single 
records, started buying the long 
plays. So they left the singles to 
the juvenile set. The second fac- 
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ter is economic. Young people 
have more money to spend — eith- 
ed because it is easier to get jobs 
or their parents give them more. 
The result has been the sad state 
of U.S. popular music today — and 
believe me, it is sad. 


I REMEMBER . . . When Old 
Man Henderson down in Louisi- 
ana used to entertain the nation 
with his denunciations of chain 
stores. “Doggone the old chain 
stores,” he’d say . . . When Volvia 
used to tell his radio audiences 
the world was flat. A couple of 
years later it was — flat broke... 
When the Red Headed Music 
Maker had everyone singing, “It 
Aint Going to Rain No Mo”... 
When a pianist named Snodgrass 
achieved fame out of Jefferson 
City, Missouri. No personal ap- 
pearances, though, for he was the 
star of the prison program. . . 
When if you sent off to their radio 
station, you were more interested 
in getting a picture of the Henry 
Field family than their seed cat- 
alogue . . . When Little Jack 
Little was on six nights a week 
over WLW in Cincinnati . . . 
When everything stopped every- 
where while people listened to the 
latest episode in the life of Amos 
and Andy . . . When all the boys 
imitated Joe Penner’s “Wanna buy 
a duck?” . . . When Rudy Vallee 
showed his stupidity by introduc- 
ing a visual gag act on his radio 
show. Everyone agreed it was 
rank ignorance on the part of the 
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usually astute showman to think 
a ventriloquist, who had to be 
seen to be funny, would have any 
appeal on radio. The ventriloquist 
was a man named Edgar Bergan, 
his dummy was a wooden-headed 
Irishman named McCarthy . . . 
When Eddie Cantor used to make 
a funny little phht phht noise as 
one of his regular gags . . . When 
The Smith Family was a Sunday 
serial over a Chicago station we 
never missed . . . When Ford and 
Glenn separated and Jack and 
Gene did the same and Gene and 
Glenn became the new singing duo 
. . . When the weekly minstrels 
used to introduce Cliff Arquette as 
Little Cliffie, now better known 
as Charley Weaver . . . When 
Ernie Jones and Billy Hare were 
the Interwoven pair . . . When 
Seth Parkers adventures had 
everyone talking. 


Binc Crossy is approaching his 
silver jubilee as a movie priest but 
“Say One For Me” isn’t anything 
to celebrate. 

I wanted to like this film. I en- 
joyed “Going My Way” and “Bells 
of St. Mary’s” and I’ve been wait- 
ing for another picture like them. 
But this is not the picture. 

There is even less spirituality 
than in the first two films — and 
they were criticized for showing 
a priest with too little emphasis on 
his spiritual life. Bing Crosby here 
is simply a producer who happens 
to be a priest and the spiritual as- 
pects are dragged in so obviously 
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that they never are effective. 

Along with this Bob Wagner 
gives an excellent portrayal of one 
of the most unsympathetic char- 
acters ever seen in a motion pic- 
ture and when the happy ending 
rolls around his quick conversion 
into a nice guy is so rapid and un- 
motivated that the viewer goes 
away certain he'll continue being 
the disagreeable fellow he was be- 
fore as soon as the honeymoon is 
over. 

Some months ago I suggested 
the obvious direction of films 
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would eventually give us “Teen 
Age Monsters from Outer Space.” 
I was kidding. I should have 
known, though, that they would 
do it. Not quite just now but I 
saw a film the other day called, 
“Teen Agers from Outer Space.” 
These teen agers were equipped 
with a ray gun that turns people 
into bare skeletons. One was a 
nice guy; he’d read a book. I 
didn’t stay around to see how it 
came out. I went out to scan the 
skies. I want to know when they 
really arrive. 


“Oh, dear. Jim’s already noticed the 
damage from the trouble | had parking!” 
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A true story of a day 66 ‘ H, ROBERTO, this is a de- 


lightful surprise.” 
in the year 1478 . Count Giuliano Adormmo 


ried to welcome the visitor with 
both hands extended. The habitu- 


Condensed from The ally bored cynicism of his dissi- 
Catholic Home Journal pated, but still handsome, face - 

was transformed to genuine pleas- 

Ann Heaghey ure and his languid manner be- 


The Catholic Home Journal (March, '59), 220 37th St., 
; Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
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came suddenly quite animated. 

Baron. da Costa deposited the 
bouquet he was carrying on a 
nearby table to clasp his old 
friend’s hands warmly. Like the 
Count his face was lined with the 
experiences of 50 years, but they 
were the marks of character and 
kindliness and time well-spent. 

“Giuliano, it’s good to see you 
on this happy day,” he said with 
a beaming smile. 

“We should never have drifted 
apart, Roberto, but come, now 
that you're here at last, tell me 
what’s been happening to you.” 
He. led the way from the large 
formal salon into a smaller room 
with a lived-in air and seated the 
Baron in a comfortable chair. 

“These are for dear Caterina,” 
said Da Costa, holding out the 
flowers. “Twenty-five red rose- 
buds, one for each year.’ 

The Count looked bewildered. 
“One for each year?” 

Roberto leaned forward and 
looked at him intently. “Giuliano, 
don’t tell me you've forgotten 
what day this is?” 

“Of course not. It’s 
1478.” 

“And is that all it means to 
you, my friend?’ 


June 4, 


Adorno looked quite _ blank. 


“Why, yes.” 

“Incredible,” muttered the Bar- 
on.- “And where is Caterina? This 
is one day on which I was sure 
I would find you together.” 

The Count seemed mystified. 
“I haven't the slighest idea where 
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Caterina is. In fact, come to think 
of it, I haven’t seen her for days. 
She’s usually going out when I’m 
coming in. Sometimes I run into 
her on her way to early Mass 
when I'm getting back from a 
night at the card tables.” 

Roberto threw up both hands. 
“And to think that on this day 25 
years ago I was best man at your 
wedding!” 

“So that’s it,” exclamed the 
Count with an ironical laugh. “I'd 
completely forgotten and I’m sure 
my wife has too.” 

Roberto shook his head. “How 
can you be so flippant?” 

“I'm not being flippant,” return- 
ed Adorno coolly. “I .assure you 
I'm quite serious. Caterina and I 
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have grown apart completely. For 
years we've lived under the same 
roof like strangers.” 

“I find this very sad,” the Baron 
admitted with a sigh. “You were 
so madly in love when you mar- 
ried her and she was the gentlest, 
loveliest creature I had ever seen. 
Just 16 and looking like an angel 
in her wedding gown with her 
pale golden hair and those starry 
violet eyes. Everybody said you 
were the luckiest man in Genoa.” 

“What an incurable old senti- 
mentalist you are,” scoffed Ador- 
no. “Of course I was in love with 
her but infatuation never lasts.” 

The Baron gave him a dis- 
approving look. “You haven't 
changed at all. You’re the same at 
50 as you were at 25. Oh, Giuli- 
ano, when will you wake up?” 

“Go ahead and say what you're 
thinking,” Adorno answered with 
a shrug. “I’m the same dissolute, 
worthless fellow — a gambler, a 
wastrel, an unfaithful husband. 
Why should I pretend to be some- 
thing I'm not?” 

“Since you are so frank, my 
friend,” retorted the Baron warm- 
ly, “I was really thinking that the 
Countess deserved a better fate. 
She’s still the most beautiful wo- 
man in Genoa and the finest as 
well, though I’m sure you know 
nothing at all about that.” 

“She is indeed and I’m an in- 
excusable cad,” Giuliano admitted 
with a disarming smile. “What do 
you say to a silver wedding cele- 
bration for the bridegroom and 
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the best man? We'll drink to the 
bride in the choicest wine from 
my cellars and then we'll dine 
here together. It will be different, 
at least.” 

He pulled a cord to summon 
a servant but Roberto was on his 
feet, murmuring excuses. Some- 
how the Count’s levity left him 
strangely depressed, almost mel- 
ancholy. He was happy to take his 
leave. 

The servant came in and put 
the roses in a tall, silver vase on a 
table near an open window. “Take 
them to your mistress’ apartments,” 
the Count ordered. Suddenly he 
felt weary, old, immensely bored 
with everything. He wanted to put 
the roses out of sight just as he 
wanted to shut out the reproach 
and sadness in Roberto’s eyes. He 
had seen that look so often in Cat- 
erina’s violet eyes when they were 
first married. But that was a long, 
long time ago. 

She tried so hard to please him, 
to win him to a better way of life. 
And then after five years of lonely, 
loveless existence she abandoned 
hope. He remembered what a re- 
lief it was to him when she sud- 
denly plunged into a whirl of so- 
cial distractions and ceased to 
plague him with her tears, her 
concern, her unwanted affection. 

For the next five years the 
Countess led a life of endless oc- 
cupation: the daily drives, the vis- 
iting, the dinners, the receptions, 
always some place to go, some 
smart function to attend. Genoa 
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knew her as a charming, beauti- 
ful matron of the wealthy nobility 
who enjoyed to the utmost the 
pleasures of the day. 

And so, mused the Count, the 
pale sad-eyed girl became the ele- 
gant sophisticated woman of the 
world. If she had any feeling left 
for her husband, it was buried too 
deep to make the slightest impres- 
sion on the surface of their lives. 

And then without any warning 
at all, the Countess dropped com- 
pletely out of society. Some said 
she found the life too idle and 
empty, that suddenly she realized 
she was even more wretched than 
she had been in the old days of 
sad resignation. Then she had the 
consolation of prayer but the friv- 
olous quest for pleasure robbed 
her of that. 

Just what had happened to 
transform the gay Caterina into a 
woman the fashionable world for- 
got, her husband had never been 
sufficiently interested to find out. 
In a vague way he was sensible of 
the change in her attitude towards 
him; the melancholy sadness of her 
early marriage was gone and so too 
the bright mask of indifference she 
had worn during her frivolous 
years. Now she was always kind 
and agreeable when they met. It 
was an arrangement that suited 
him admirably. 

Never until now had he stopped 
to really consider what his wife of 
25 years was really like. Strange 
how those words of Roberto kept 
echoing in his mind: “She’s still 
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the most beautiful woman in Gen- 
oa and the finest — though you 
know nothing at all about that.” 

Suddenly Adorno felt an over- 
whelming curiosity to observe his 
wife’s actions without her knowing 
it, to discover for himself what she 
was really like. Impulsively he 
rang for Pedro, the body servant 
who had been in his service for 
years, and told him to inquire the 
Countess’ whereabouts. 

“That will not be necessary, my 
lord,” the man answered prompt- 
ly. “Everyone knows where the 
Lady Caterina is at this time of 
day. She is visiting the sick at the 
city hospital and you will most 
likely find her in the charity ward, 
my lord.” 

At the hospital they told him 
where to look for her. Stealthily he 
crept up a narrow back stairway 
and along a hall until he came to 
an open door. Looking in, he saw 
two long rows of narrow beds 
where men lay tossing and writh- 
ing in pain. 

Foul nauseating smells assailed 
his sensitive nostrils. He heard 
groans and heavy breathing as he 
kept on moving down the ward. 
At the far end was a large screen 
and behind that screen he was 
warned he would find the most 
horrible spectacle of all. It was 
there he saw Caterina. 

She was kneeling beside a bed 
where a wretched old man was 
stretched. Adorno shrank back at 
the sight, for the man’s whole 
body was a mass of sores and one 
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eye was missing from its socket. 
Even more terrible was the wild 
look of despair in his remaining 


eye. 

“I don’t want to die,” he gasped. 
afraid.” 

Caterina took his diseased hand 
in her gentle clasp. “My brother, 
that is God's affair. When He calls 
us we must go.” There was some- 
thing touching and convincing in 
her voice. She spoke so earnestly 
that she never noticed the tall 
figure lurking on the other side 
of the screen. 

Tears were falling down the dy- 
ing man’s cheek. “God does not 
want a sinner like me. Oh, I’ve 
been so very evil. All my life I’ve 
brought nothing but trouble and 
unhappiness.” 

“God loves you and wants you. 
He will forgive your sins. Now let 
me call Father Giovanni—” 

“No, no, it’s too late. I haven’t 
been to the sacraments in 30 
years. There’s no hope for me. My 
soul belongs to the devil.” 

“Your soul belongs to God. Even 
now He is filling it with light, 
showing you how hideous sin is. 
He is making a final appeal to 
you.” 

He was staring up at her now 
with a wistful, yearning look. “Oh, 
if only I could believe that. But I 
deserve only hell.” 

“Even so, dear brother, God in 
His great mercy will give you the 
grace of final perseverance.” 

“Her eyes are like pools of com- 
passion,” thought the Count. “She 
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is an angel of mercy, an angel of 
light.” 

Caterina rose from her knees. 
“Now I'll find Father Giovanni.” 

The dying grasp tightened on 
her hand. “Don’t leave me. I feel 
so safe when you're near.” 

Adorno stepped from behind the 
screen. “He needs you, Caterina. 
Let me go for the priest.” 

A little cry of amazement came 
from her lips. “Giuliano, what 
brought you here?” 

He sank on his knees before her. 
“It must have been God’s grace 
that touched my heart even as it 
has this other poor sinner.” 

Then he departed on his errand 
of mercy but not before he saw the 
look of heavenly joy on her beauti- 
ful face. For all through the years 
of their unhappy marriage his wife 
had never ceased to care for him 
and now at last her faithful prayers 
were answered. 

The Count’s reformation proved 
as complete as it was sudden. The 
deathbed conversion he had wit- 
nessed came as a shock and a 
revelation. In the despairing sin- 
ner he foresaw his own dreadful 
state at the moment of death; 
those hideous sores on the with- 
ered body were like the foul sins 
on his erring soul. And the char- 
ity displayed by his wife, the de- 
votion with which she tended the 
poor outcast, the valiant fight she 
waged for his salvation convinced 
Adorno that she was.a blessed 
saint. For the rest of his life he 
did all he could to make amends 
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to her for the. past, gladly assist- 
ing her in her works of mercy. So 
the marriage that seemed doomed 
to failure became a happy and 
holy union. 

Caterina survived her husband 
by many years, and after his death 
. devoted even more of her time and 
efforts to the care of the poor sick 
in the great Hospital in Genoa. 
. Eventually, she became the man- 
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ager and treasurer. Her biogra- 
phers relate that when she died at 
the age of 63, on September 14, 
1510, she was worn out with the 
labors of body and soul and con- 
sumed even physically by the fire 
of Divine Love within her. So 
great was her love, that not only 
her husband, but all Genoa ac- 
claimed her a saint, Saint Cather- 
ine of Genoa. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Registered, U. S. Patent Office) 
By O. A. Battista 


When a married man wants to surprise his wife all he has to 
do is invite her out for an evening. 


These days a conscientious housewife is one who practices what 


the cookbook says. 


Nothing adds to the popularity of a grandparent around the 
house like an unexpected need for a reliable babysitter. 


Middle age is the time of life when a man seldom runs for 
anything, unless it is to get into the most comfortable chair first. 


A good wife is one who spends two hours getting the dinner 
ready, and five minutes prettying up to meet you at the door when 


you come home. 


An attentive husband is one who is driving the family car and 
listening for his instructions from the back seat. 


A true gentleman is a man who unhesitatingly will stand 
up and take his hat off to his wife. 
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Having a man on crutches around the house is an 
experience a family should go through, but only once 


By Jane Hengesbaugh 


When Father 
Wore the Crutches 


00x HERE,” said Father, 
“give me the light bulb. 
I'll put it in. You're going 
at it all wrong!” 

Stars may fall on Alabama, but 
Father fell on the floor with those 
ae last words still fresh on his 
ips. 

Father, like an eagle with a 
featherless wing, was trapped in a 
cast, his ankle broken in two 
places. Good old Dad who had 
flown a hundred thousand miles in 
airplanes, been thrown 90 feet in 
the air off a motorcycle, gone into 
ditches with cars, must suffer the 
ignominity of falling off a chair 
to break his first bone. 

It left no room for his sons to 
brag, “Yeah, he fell off Camelback 
Mountain” or for mother to say, 
“after all, he leads a dangerous 
life you know,” or even to go to the 
hospital and receive flowers and 
condolences. 

No, Father is trapped and mis- 
erable. The doctor did all he could 
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with a lightweight cement box at 
the end of his leg; mother carries 
him back and forth to work mumb- 
ling soothing words at stop lights; 
but nothing, nothing can replace 
a good leg, not even the newest 
rubber padded birch crutches. 
Having a man around the house 
unable to move to get what he 
wants from the various spots in 
which he secrets his innumerable 
possessions is an experience a fam- 
ily should go through, but only 
once. Go through it because, first, 
you begin to appreciate how many 
thinks Father usually does for him- 
self and others, and secondly, be- 
cause it will be like a holiday when 
he gets the use of his leg back! 
‘Getting in and out of the tub 
is a process which it would be well 
to pass over for it takes the quiet 
of the whole family holding their 
breath in the living room while 
Father and Mother get him into 
the tub. Every movement is a 
nightmare because he must go in 
backward, and the cast must re- 
main outside the water high in the 
air. Also the faucet must not drip 
for Father’s face is liable to be 
under it and Mother could be ac- 
cused of trying to drown her 
spouse under the circumstances. 
Try as we will there are never 
enough towels ready, be there a 
half dozen waiting nearby. The 
quick jump to the edge of the tub 
is the time when Mother must be 
ready with muscles set to stop Fa- 
ther, lest he land on his cast or 
worse yet, go plunging headlong 


onto the floor! But the bath is a 
most wonderful relaxing affair and 
once in, you can leave Father in 
it for quite a while, while Mother 
prays for strength. 

There are other dangers when 
Father has a broken leg. One is 
that he, being an active man, gets 
quite athletic with his crutches. 
Not only walking on them, but in 
other uses too. Our Father can 
throw his like a javelin or spear 
and with deadly aim from 20 feet. 
By placing his crutches across a 
doorway he keeps the whole fam- 
ily inside a room for as long as he 
chooses. 

When the cast was a brand new 
idea brought into the ken of our 
existence, everybody wanted to 
“sign” it. Father beat them off 
with feeble movements of his 
crutch (this was the first day; no 
longer are his crutch movements 
feeble). But Father went to sleep 
and awakened to find his white 
and elegant cast covered with sig- 
natures. Not only had the family 
signed, but the boys had brought 
in a few friends from the neigh- 
borhood. There were cartoons and 
one teenager had painted lips with 
lipstick smack in the middle of 
where his arch would be. 

Father was fit to break his cast 
and clobber the ones who did it, 
but no one had signed his right 
name and who can blame “Pop- 
eye,” “Superman” and “Boopsy” 
for anything? 

But perhaps the most danger to 
Father while on crutches was the 
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sleeping tablets. Father wasn’t 
sleeping well so the Doctor gave 
him a mild sedative. Even the 
mildest suggestion of such a drug 
sends Father off to sleep, so when 
he really took the pill he immed- 
iately began to slumber. Getting 
him and crutches to bed took 
everybody from teenage daughter 
to three-year-old son and all the 
ones in between too. He swung as 
though on a trapeze, threatened to 
buckle down into his cast, or fall 
flat on his face, or over on his 


& 


back. He didn’t get tco well un- 
dressed, but he did get into bed 
and he did have a good night’s 
sleep. 

The man of the house on 
crutches is truly a test of fortitude 
for the whole family. It teaches 
patience, kindness, understanding. 

What it is teaching Father is 
a moot question, but he is learning 
how to use his arm muscles and 
if anyone has a job for the throw- 
ing of spears or javelins, we've 
got the man for the job. 


What's in a Name? 


ANNIE LEMON and Bob Apple are neighbors on 


Peachtree Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


JESSE JAMES is the chief of police in Burlington, N.C. 


Easy N. Lair is an Abiline, Tex., bus driver. 


* Tre Gunns of Springville, Utah, named their son Tommy and 


« their daughter Bea Bea. 


A Parrot shop in Columbus, Ohio, is named The Chatter Box. 


THE JACKSONVILLE, Fla., jail is located on Liberty Street. 


Mrs. Rutn Ruth is a resident of Ruth, Nev. 


— Contributed by Harold Helfer 


SPEAKER at the convention of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union in Richland, Va., was Mrs. T. A. Drinker. 
— Contributed by Mrs. Gladys Boblitt 


Carr’s GARAGE is located near Falmouth, Ky. 
— Contributed by Mrs. Jean Williams 
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How To BAPTIZE 


IN CASE OF MISCARRIAGE 


Condensed from Marriage 


“In every case of miscarriage, 
no matter at what stage of preg- 
nancy, the fetus must be baptized: 
absolutely, if it is certainly alive; 
conditionally, if the presence of 
life is doubtful.” 


His QuoTE from Canon Law 
(6 could not be clearer, and 

yet many Catholics are ig- 
norant of the Church’s teaching 
in this matter. My husband and I 
were made aware of it almost by 
accident. 

Shortly before we were married, 
we stopped at St. Peter’s Church 
in Chicago’s Loop for confession. 
When I mentioned to the priest 
that I was about to be married, he 
told me I should know how to 
baptize in case of a miscarriage. 
He suggested my asking a Cath- 
olic doctor or nurse how to recog- 
nize the fetus and how to baptize 


Marriage (May, '59) 
Inc., St. 


Alana M. Rosshirt 


it. He told me to be sure my hus- 
band knew too. 

I followed his advice and ex- 
plained the procedure to Jack. We 
supposed that every couple -re- 
ceived the information much the 
same way as we had. It was only 
after we had lost a baby that we 
found out how few couples know 
what to do in such a case. 

After my first miscarriage we 
told our close friends how happy 
we were that Jack had been able 
to baptize the fetus. The amazed 
looks of our friends made us won- 
der. We decided to mention it to 
more of our friends and see what 
their reaction would be. .. 

Many young couples who have 
never lost a baby actually thought 
it was a rather rare occurrence and 
that it always happened in a hos- 
pital. Others never thought of the 
fetus as a real person until the 


St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 15 
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very late stages. Still others as- 
sumed a layman would never be 
able to recognize an embryo or 
fetus. 

A few thought we were rather 
silly to make such a production of 
it, because the fetus was undoubt- 
edly dead. Only a small number 
realized too late that they should 
have attempted baptism and felt 
badly that they hadn’t known 
what to do. 

What surprised us most were 
the couples who had had several 
miscarriages and never thought of 
baptism. If all these had been un- 
educated Catholics, we would 
have understood how such a thing 
could be, but they weren't. 

Everyone we talked to wanted 
to know how Jack found the fetus 
and what he did. Even some of 
our non-Catholic friends who feel 
that baptism is only a ceremony 
to officially name a child, were in- 
terested because they didn’t like 
the idea of their baby being dis- 
posed of in any disrespectful man- 
ner. 

Some of these views became 
even more amazing when we look- 
ed up the frequency of miscar- 
riages — about one out of 10 preg- 
nancies, and some reports estimat- 
ed as high as one out of six. Most 
of us know from our own exper- 
ience and that of our friends, that 
it is not a rare occurrence, and that 
it doesn’t matter how many chil- 
dren a woman has carried success- 
fully, the next one might be a mis- 
carriage. 


September 


It is, then, the responsibility of 
every adult Catholic, and especial- 
ly every husband and wife, to 
know how to administer baptism 
in such a case, 

Theologians say the fetus can 
and should be baptized even if it 
appears to be dead since th2 soul 
can remain for a while. It is best 
not to take any chances since ac- 
tual decomposition, which is the 
only certain sign of death, is diffi- 
cult for the layman to determine. 

Since about three-fourths of mis- 
carriages occur during the first 
three months, it is necessary to 
know what the embryo looks like 
as well as how to administer the 
sacrament. 

Many doctors give expectant 
mothers pamphlets on pre-natal 
and baby care which have descrip- 
tions of the size and weight of 
the fetus at various stages. These 
can help immensely in knowing 
the general size, but there isn’t 
time to run to the book when a 
miscarriage occurs. These pamph- 
lets also give danger signals which 
can alert the husband and wife to 
a possible miscarriage and give 
them time to review the baptismal 
procedure. 

In a Catholic hospital when mis- 
carriage occurs, the fetus is bap- 
tized immediately by trained per- 
sonnel. At home it is a different 
story. Any emergency is compli- 
cated by lack of trained personnel 
and even further by emotional in- 
volvement. 


The mother is generally in no 
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condition to help, and the father 
is faced with what seems to be a 
million things to do at once. The 
fetus should be baptized, the 
mother made comfortable, the doc- 
tor notified, and then whatever 
else seems necessary. 

The most important thing to re- 
member is that speed is essential. 
The embryo or fetus does not 
have much time. It is not equipped 
to live outside the womb and it 
has just experienced a violent en- 
try into the world. 

Most of us know the essentials 
of emergency baptism: the inten- 
tion; the water; the direct contact 
of the water with the person being 
baptized by pouring it over the 
head in a flowing or washing man- 
ner; and pronouncing the words 
aloud while pouring the water. 

It is the same for baptizing the 
fetus except when it is not suffi- 
ciently developed to pour water on 
the head. In such a case it should 
be immersed in a pan of tepid wa- 
ter while the words are said. It is 
very important that the fetus itself 


be touched by the water, and not 


just the membranous sac that sur- 
rounds it. This sac must be broken 
before baptism or the sacrament is 
not valid. The water must touch 
the “person.” 

The big problem in the baptism 
of a miscarriage is finding the fe- 
tus. A membrane surrounds the 
fetus, but both may be enclosed 
in a blood clot. The membrane can 
be distinguished from the blood 
clot by touch. If not, the whole 
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can be placed in a loop of gauze 
and lukewarm water run over it, 
which will remove the blood. 

After the membrane is broken so 
that water can touch the fetus it- 
self, it should be immersed in the 
lukewarm water and gently moved 
around while the words, usually of 
conditional baptism are said: “If 
you are capable of being baptized, 
I baptize you in the Name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

After the fetus is baptized, the 
mother made comfortable, and the 
doctor notified, then call your pas- 
tor or a Catholic undertaker and 
he will tell you what to do with 
the tiny remains. If possible, they 
should be placed in the conse- 
crated ground of a Catholic ceme- 
tery, usually in the family lot if 
there is one. Catholic cemeteries 
also have sections for unbaptized 
babies. 

In no case can the remains be 
disposed of in any disrespectful 
manner. The fetus must be con- 
sidered a person and be treated 
with the same respect and dignity 
any human being is given. 

When a fetus dies without bap- 
tism through no one’s fault, it is 
not a great tragedy. It will live 


forever in Limbo and have every 


ounce of natural happiness of 
which it is capable. Parents who 
have failed to baptize miscarriages 
are not guilty if they simply didn’t 
know any better. But for the good 
of such souls, this ignorance should 
be eliminated. 


ars 
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Parents can tell sons and daugh- 
ters who are about to be married, 
and, after news of an expected 
grandchild, they can ask if the 
parents-to-be know how to bap- 
tize should a miscarriage occur. 
High school and college marriage 
eourses can make the students 
aware that such a thing can hap- 
pen and what their duty is. Priests 
can mention it in their premarital 
eounseling and when the couple 
eomes to set a date for the wed- 
ding. 

It is not necessary to go into all 
the details with young people. If 


they are just told to ask a Catholic 
doctor or nurse to explain the pro- 
cedure at the first opportunity, or 
at least when pregnancy is sus- 
pected. 

Our first baby was baptized by 
a priest in our parish church with 
all the splendor of the liturgy 10 
days after he was born. Our sec- 
ond baby was baptized by an 
anxious and perplexed father in 
the bathroom sink scarcely three 
months after conception. The glory 
of it is that the sacrament was 
the same, making them both chil- 
dren of God. 
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“Make me over completely. The supermarket 
is having a one-to-a-customer sale!” 
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“It’s conceivable we’ll see more 
revolutionary appliance developments within 
the next five years than in the past 25” 


omorrow's afome 


Condensed from The Wall Street Journal Stanley W. Penn 


N A LARGE U.S. city, an impa-burly cop strides to her car and 
I tient woman motorist is tiedsnaps: “Well, lady, that light ain’t 
up in heavy downtown traffic, going to get any greener.” Where- 
still an hour’s drive from home.upon the woman replies sweetly, 
Taking a cigaret-case-size object“I’m terribly sorry, officer. I was 
from her purse, she presses a but-just turning down the heat under 
ton on it; as she does, she fails tomy roast at home.” 
see the traffic light turn green. A For the baffled cop, who sus- 


The Wall Street Journal (June 2, °59), Dow Jones & 19 
Company, Inc., 44 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 
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peets her sobriety, the housewife 
has a ready explanation. The ob- 
jeet in her hand is a one-channel 
transmitter linked by remote con- 
trol to the range in her kitchen. 
The button she pressed slows the 
cooking of her dinner; as a result 
the roast stays juicy and tasty even 
though she'll be an hour late get- 
ting home. 

Sound fanciful? Well, although 
this device is not yet on the mar- 
ket, at least one major appliance 
maker is at present condtcting 
tests of remote control cooking. 
And this is just one of many imagi- 
native devices with which appli- 
ance manufacturers are tinkering 
in their research centers. 

Some other devices: 

A special closet in which clothes 
would be dry-cleaned overnight by 
ultrasonic waves. 

A five-in-one laundry machine 
that washes, dries, sanitizes, press- 
es and folds shirts and linens. 

A combination freezer-cooker 
that automatically moves food 
from the freezer to the stove, then 
cooks and serves it. ; 

A gadget that scrubs, rinses and 
dries the floor without being 
touched by the lady of the house. 

Appliance makers’ research ef- 
forts aren’t devoted entirely to the 
kitchen, either. For instance, they 
foresee the day when houses will 
be built of bricks containing ele- 
ments which will cool them in 
summer and heat them in winter, 
eliminating bulky air conditioners 
and furnaces. 
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“It’s conceivable we'll see more 
revolutionary appliance develop- 
ments within the next five years 
than in the past 25,” asserts John 
W. Craig, vice president of big 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., and 
general manager of its electric - 
pliance division. 

Adds James R. Oberly, vice 
president of Admiral Corp., an- 
other big appliance maker: “You'll 
see a lot of big advances in the 
next 10 years. 

There’s an important reason be- 
hind this rush of design and en- 
gineering activity: Appliance man- 
ufacturers think housewives are 
growing increasingly reluctant to 
turn in their present refrigerators 
or ranges for models whose chief 
selling points in many cases are 
only slight changes in styling. 

Says a designer for a large ap- 
pliance company, “Women are 
looking for more than just styling 
revisions.” 

Dr. Ernest Dichter, president of 
the Institute for Motivational Re- 
search, Inc., Croton-on-Hudson, 
N.Y., says that recent research his 
organization has done for Hotpoint 
and other appliance makers “poirits 
to a growing resistance on the part 
of consumers to what they feel is 
deliberately-planned obsolescence.” 

But, he adds, there’s an increas- 
ing appreciation for appliances of- 
fering “demonstrable advances.” 
And appliance makers are busy 
developing appliances which they 
hope will show these advances.- 

At its research lab in Appliance 


| 
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Park in Louisville, Ky., big Gen- 
eral Electric Co. has developed an 
experimental contraption five feet 
four inches high and six feet long; 
it is an automatic conveyor that 
transfers the food from freezer to 
oven. In just 35 minutes, the gad- 
get thaws and cooks a complete 
meal, consisting, for instance, of a 
roast, peas, whipped potatoes, rolls 
and apple pie. 

G.E.’s device stores 14 different 
kinds of food in a five-cubic-foot 
freezer. Any six can be used at one 
time for the meal. The housewife, 
hours or days in advance, prepares 
the food according to her taste, 
then puts it in covered pyrex con- 
tainers, which are placed on six 
racks in the freezing compartment. 
By pressing a button on each rack, 
timing regulators are activated to 
set the speed at which each dish 
moves to the oven. When the food 
is cooked, a chime rings, the meal 
is transferred from the oven to a 
tray, and the tray emerges from a 
small door in the machine. 

Electronic ranges for the home 
already are on the market, of 
course, but thus far their cost has 
kept them out of reach of most 
Americans. But prices are declin- 
ing, and appliance makers are 
hopeful the cuts will boost vol- 
ume. Tappan Co. of Mansfield, 
Ohio, for instance, introduced an 
electronic range for the home in 
1955 at a suggested list price of 
$1,195. The price has been cut to 
$895. Westinghouse has announced 
a reduction to $895 from $1,199 
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for its electronic range. By com- 
parison, a typical electric range 
costs $350. David L. Shelly, as- 
sistant manager of built-in equip- 
ment for Tappan, who estimates 
there are some 3,000 electronic 
ranges in American homes, pre- 
dicts further price cuts will boost 
industry sales. 

Main advantage of an electronic 
range is its speed in cooking. Key 
to the appliance is a tube called a 
magnetron which produces high 
frequency microwaves that change 
into heat when absorbed by food. 
Westinghouse figures it takes 25 
minutes to electronically roast a 
frozen chicken, compared with 
two and a half hours by an elec- 
tric range. Cookies can be baked 
in just over three minutes, com- 
pared with 10 to 15 minutes by 
electricity. Other advantages are 
that dishes and utensils don’t ab- 
sorb microwaves; they remain cool 
and the food can be served in the 
dishes in which it is cooked. And 
the aid inside an electronic range 
remains at room temperature, elim- 
inating steaming kitchens in the 
summertime. 

Another item housewives might 
find handy in the kitchen is Whirl- 
pool’s “mechanical maid.” This 
battery-operated gadget darts out 
from the wall to scrub, rinse, and 
dry the floor automatically. The 
device then returns to its niche and 
recharges its batteries. 

The push-button controls for 
Whirlpool’s experimental devices 
are located at a free-standing 
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counter in the center of the kitch- 
en. The counter also is equipped 
with a TV monitor connected to 
cameras in rooms throughout the 
house so the housewife can keep 
an eye on the kids without leaving 
the kitchen. 

Such new appliances as_ these 
have caused some people to ask, 
“Will the housewife feel complete- 
ly useless in the push-button 
kitchen?” 

Arthur N. BecVar, industrial de- 
sign manager for G.E.’s major ap- 
pliance division, says appliance 
makers have no intention of com- 
pletely automating the home, “be- 
cause this is contrary to what the 
housewife wants.” Companies aim 
at bringing out time-saving appli- 
ances that will do away with the 
“kitchen drudgery they dislike, 
such as dishwashing and handling 
dirty clothes,” he comments. “We 
simply want to reduce the time 
spent on unpleasant chores.” 

Some appliance designers con- 
tend that the new labor-saving 
gadgets will considerably reduce 
the importance of the kitchen in 
the housewife’s scheme of things. 

“Quite possibly, the kitchen as 
we know it will no longer exist,” 
says Mr. BecVar. “If the woman 
spends less and less time in the 


kitchen, I can see that a lot of the © 


functions will be dispersed in oth- 
er areas of the house.” 

Designers call this concept “frag- 
mentation”—the breaking up of ap- 
pliances. into component units 


which perform. specialized fune- 
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tions in the sections of the home 
where they are most needed. - 

Thus the refrigerator would be 
broken up into several compact 
units. In the kitchen a deep-freeze: 
drawer would contain meats, and. 
a somewhat warmer drawer would: 
hold beer and milk and vegetables.: 
In the living room would be a re- 
frigerated unit containing soft 
drinks and other snacks for the 
television fan. And for those who. 
like cold orange juice as soon as 
they wake up each morning, there 
could be another unit in the bed- 
room. 

These sectional refrigerators will 
be made possible by the develop-: 
ment of thermo-electric materials 
which create cold without use of 
the conventional ‘compressor. The 
principle of passing an electric cur- 
rent through the junctions of two 
dissimilar materials to create either 
a cooling effect or heating effect,. 
depending upon the current’s di- 
rection, has been known since 
1834, but efficient materials to per- 
mit its practical application have. 
eluded scientists until recently, ap- 
pliance engineers say. : 

Westinghouse already has built 
an experimental thermo-electric re- 
frigerator, and now is conducting: 
surveys to find out how big a mar-. 
ket the refrigerator might have. 

“We can make the product to-. 
day,” says Chris J. Witting, West-: 
inghouse consumer products vice. 
president. “But we still have to de- 
want to buy it.” 
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-1.While he won’t say what it is, 
Mr. Witting hints the company will 
introduce its first thermo-electric 
appliance this year. “I’m hopeful 
that at least one product will be 
available in limited supply before 
the end of this year for people to 
buy,” he says. He adds that it will 
be a “portable appliance, one that’s 
totally new, that does something 
no presently available product will 


. Appliance makers declare that 
thermo-electricity will usher in 
dramatic changes for the home. 

Dr. Clarence Zener, director of 
research for Westinghouse Re- 
search Laboratories in Pittsburgh, 
says that in the construction of a 
new home the thermo-electric ma- 
terials could be inserted into the 
building bricks. This would permit 
the house to be cooled in summer 
and heated in winter, since the 
cooling and heating current flows 
through the thermo-electric mater- 
ials. 

A glareless lighting system that 
glows evenly will become common- 
place within the next five years, 
designers predict. This kind of 
lighting is known as electrolum- 
inescence, and has been developed 
by Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
Westinghouse and others. The 
panels to be lighted contain phos- 
phors that illuminate when elec- 
tricity is applied to them. Thus the 

panels require no filaments as in 
‘bulbs and no gas as 
in flourescent lights. 

As a result, phosphor could be 


applied to plastics or nylon or 
glass. Window shades, drapes or 
other flexible materials could be- 
come light sources. Phosphor-coat- 
ed table tops, walls and ceilings 
could be used not only for illum- 
ination but for decoration as well. 

Narda Ultrasonics Corp. of Long 
Island has come up with a new 
version of the home dishwasher 
that cleans dishes with sound 
waves. Narda showed a working 
model of an ultrasonic washer at 
the recent Radio Engineering Show 
in New York City, but Paul M. 
Platzman, executive vice president 
of the concern, along with officials 
of Acoustica Associates, Inc., New 
York, another producer of ultra- 
sonic equipment, believes it will be 
at least a year before a moderately 
priced ultrasonic washer for the 
home is on the market. 

One advantage claimed for the 
ultrasonic washer is that it cuts 
washing-drying time to half that of 
conventional dishwashers. It’s also 
supposed to do a better job of 
scouring dishes clean. The com- 
pany says the new washer will re- 
move things such as fried egg from 
plates, hardened sugar and coffee 
residues from cups, and even lip- 
stick speedily and efficiently. The 
washer requires special power 
equipment to step up ordinary 
household current from roughly 60 
cycles a second to 20,000. This 
current activates a device which 
sends sound waves through the 
water. The swirling water bubbles 
“blast” dirt off dishes. © 
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Ultrasonic washers are in use in 
industry to clean missile parts, and 
Narda now is starting to make the 
equipment for hotels and restau- 
rants; it will sell for $2,000 to 
$3,000. 

Westinghouse’s Mr. Witting 
foresees the time when ultrasonic 
waves will dry-clean clothes. “The 
sound waves would detach the dirt 
from your clothes,” he says. “You 
would hang your clothes up in the 
closet and they would come out 
clean the next day.” 

Television will become an im- 
portant aid to the housewife, TV 
designers predict. 

“I can see the day,” an industrial 
designer in New York says, “when 
the woman of the house will do 
her shopping over a closed circuit 
TV hookup. Her color TV will be 
connected to her butcher, for ex- 
ample. She calls him up and the 
butcher will display various meats 


for her to see over TV and then 
she'll place her order.” 

Or the housewife may call a de- 
partment store and a model will 
appear on the home screen, wear- 
ing a dress she has asked about. 

| ree R. Mango, of the Chicago 
industrial design concern of Banka 
Mango Design, predicts that 
laundry appliances eventually will 
be in the bathroom, which will be- 
come a “clean room” with both 
laundry and bathing facilities. 

A feature of the room, Mr. Man- 
go says, will be a built-in appliance 
that washes, dries, sanitizes, press- 
es and folds certain articles put in- 
to it. There would be three distinct 
sections to accommodate towels, 
linens, and other delicate frabrics, 
and general laundry items. The 
soiled shirt, for example, would be 
put into the correct section, and 


minutes later would be ejected 
clean and folded. 


Home Is the laugh of a baby, the song of a mother, the strength 
of a father, warmth of loving hearts, light from happy eyes, kind- 
ness, loyalty, comradeship. Home is the first school and the first 
church for the young. Here they learn what is right, what is good 
and what is kind. Home is where they go for comfort when they 
are hurt or sick, where joy is shared and sorrow eased, where 
fathers and mothers are respected and loved and where children 
are wanted. Where money is not as important as loving kindness. 
Where even the teakettle sings from happiness. That is home. God 
bless it!—Companion of St. Francis and St. Anthony 


SOME PEOPLE are no good at counting calories and they have 
the figures to prove it. — The Liguorian 
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Throughout the civilized world, 

the great majority of people 

have been infected by TB at 
some time 


The Facts About 
TUBERCULOSIS 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


IFTY YEARS ago, tuber- 

{ culosis was the lead- 

F ing cause of death in 

our country. If it had 

continued to kill at 

the same rate as in the early 

1900’s, more than 300,000 Amer- 

icans would die of the disease this 
year. 

Our fight to control tubercu- 
losis, however, has been so suc- 
cessful that its annual toll in the 
United States has dropped to 20,- 
000 lives, and there is every rea- 
son to believe that even this fig- 
ure can be reduced sharply in the 
near future. 

There was a time, however, 
when the relation between the tu- 


bercle bacillus and man had a 
much grimmer aspect. As John 
Bunyan put it: “The captain of all 
(the) men of death . . . was the 
Consumption.” A hundred years 
ago tuberculosis was in truth the 
captain of the men of death. Many 
of the most celebrated men and 
women of the 19th century died 
of tuberculosis or suffered from it: 
John Keats, Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
Frederic Chopin, Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, Henry David Thoreau, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Robert Louis 
Stevenson and Cecil Rhodes to 
mention only a few. 

Treatment of tuberculosis began 
with Hippocrates, the father of 
medicine, who described the dis- 
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ease four centuries before Christ. 
For more than 2,000. years, little 
was added to man’s knowledge of 
tuberculosis. The disease was 
rampant. In every part of the 
world, the toll was terrifying. 
Wherever men lived together in 
towns and villages, the infection 
was almost universal. Infant mor- 
tality was appalling. Few lived 
through the white plague to reach 
old age. 

By the end of the 18th century, 

fairly accurate methods of diag- 
nosis had been developed, but it 
remained for Robert Koch to make 
modern research possible by iso- 
lating the tubercle bacillus. The 
waxy little microbe he discovered 
by patient culturing, staining and 
searching, is still the most destruc- 
tive germ on earth. 
Under the microscope, the 
treacherous TB germ looks harm- 
less, and very lazy. It does not 
swish around in its culture med- 
ium like a cornered beast, as 
other bacteria do. But it can be 
deadlier. than a rattlesnake. Some- 
times the germs attack parts of the 
body such as the kidneys, skin, 
bones, intestines, or glands in the 
neck. Usually, however, they settle 
down and do their damage in the 
lungs — the first point of settle- 
ment for the bacillus after it’s 
breathed in by the victim. 

Why does the: TB germ prefer 
to start its course of human des- 
truction in the lungs? The reason 
is that the dreadful bacilli thrive 
in a warm, dark, and moist . cli- 
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mate. The human. lung fits these 
requirements to perfection. 
Fortunately our bodies ‘are 
aware of the tactics of these: in- 
vaders, and they ordinarily doa 
good job of keeping them at bay. ff 
this were not the case, everybody 
would have tuberculosis. It is be- 
lieved that individual _ battles 
against the lurking and ever-pres- 
ent TB microbes are always go- 
ing on. We lose about one out of 
every 12 battles to the enemy. 
One of the strange facts about 
tuberculosis is that throughout the 
civilized world, the great major- 
ity of people have been infected 
at some time. In some people the 
infection progresses to full-blown 
disease; in the lucky majority it 
is somehow haltéd or enveloped, 
leaving an immunity only strong 
enough to combat a moderate, 
later invasion of the germ. But this 
natural immunity is not absolute; 
malnutrition, poor living condi- 
ditions, and other factors can 
cause the original infection to 
“light-up” and grow into genuine 
tuberculosis. 
Tuberculosis seldom begins with 
striking signs or symptoms. It may 
progress for weeks or even months 
before suspicion is aroused. Even 
then the symptoms may be noth- 
ing more than vague “hints” that 
something is wrong — a steady 
loss of weight, an irritating hoarse- 
ness, poor appetite, indigestion, 
a “tired-out” feeling that persists 
when there is no good reason for 


it. More: definite ‘warning. sigtials 
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‘are a cough that “hangs on,” spit- 
ting of blood or blood-streaked 
‘sputum,: persistent or recurring 
pains in the chest, and afternoon 
sise' in temperature. These symp- 
toms may not indicate tuberculo- 
sis, but they are cause enough to 
consult a doctor. He will have 
your chest X-rayed to determine 
the amount of damage, if any, and 
then prescribe proper medical 
treatment for you. 

If the disease is discovered 
early enough, rest in bed, under 
a’ doctor’s care, may be the only 
treatment needed. Often, special 
treatments are necessary, however, 
to lessen the movement of the 
lungs and to give them a chance 
to heal, just as a splint helps a 
broken bone to mend. One way of 
doing this, called pneumothorax, is 
to. put air into the chest, in the 
space between the outside of the 
lung and the chest wall. This air 
presses firmly against the outside 
ef the lung and prevents it from 
expanding greatly with each 
breath. Since air which is put into 
the chest is gradually absorbed by 
the body, this treatment must be 
given at intervals of a week to a 
month until the lung is healed. 
Another way to lessen the lung’s 
movement is called thoracoplasty; 
in this operation, sections of the 
ribs are removed. Then the chest 
wall sinks in and rests the diseased 
part of the lung. There are other 
methods to rest the lungs, but 
these are the most common. 


Semetimes. the only. early sign 


THE FACTS ABOUT TUBERCULOSIS 
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of TB is an abnormal shadow on 
an X-ray film. It takes an expert 
to read an X-ray film, and even 
he cannot be certain about the 
shadow until other tests have been 
made. The shadow may mean 
some other disease of the lung; 
it may mean nothing at all. The 
only sensible thing is to play the 
odds as if you did have TB until 
you get a clean bill of health. An 
X-ray still is the best single ex- 
amination the doctor can use to 
find out what is going on inside 
the chest. It is a quick, simple, 
painless and inexpensive examina- 
tion that everyone should have 
periodically. 

As a supplement to the X-ray, 
there is the famous tuberculin skin 
test. This is a useful screening 
test in many instances. Tuberculin 
is made from iiquid in which TB 
germs have been grown. It can be 
applied by a simple needle scratch 
on the skin. If there is no reaction 
in three or four days, the result 
is negative; no living germs are 
present. A swelling indicates that 
TB germs have entered your body, 
but it does not necessarily mean 
that you have active tuberculosis. 
It just means follow-up examina- 
tions are warranted. 

_ What about all those new anti- 
TB drugs that have been making 
headlines in recent 
years 

The average person has been 
oversold on just what these new 
drugs can and are doing. Con- 
trary to the popular misconcep- 
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tion, these drugs do not prevent 
tuberculosis; they only have prom- 
ise in treating a patient with tu- 
berculosis. But they effectively 
prevent the multiplication of the 
bacilli. With them tubercle bacilli 
may be supressed for many 
months or even several years. This 
long reprieve gives the body the 
greatest chance it has ever had 
to marshall its own forces against 
the disease. 

Today's treatment calls for 
many drugs that help stop the 
spread of infection, and surgical 
procedures that aid the natural 
healing processes. But the body 
does the work. 

The discovery of streptomycin 


in 1944 by Dr. Selman Waksman ~ 


of the Department of Microbiol- 
ogy, New Jersey Agriculture Ex- 
perimental Station, was of mo- 
mentous importance. This was the 
first substance which was really 
useful against the tubercle bacil- 
lus. But it has serious disadvant- 
ages. It exerts only a temporary, 
though powerful, suppressive ef- 
fect, and resistance to it develops 
quickly. Almost as serious is the 
likelihood of relapse following 
streptomycin. At least a third, pos- 
sibly more than half, of the pa- 
tients treated with streptomycin 
and bed rest alone later suffer a 
relapse. 

In 1948, a second drug was in- 
troduced into the treatment of tu- 
berculosis — para-aminosalicylic 
acid — PAS, as it has come to be 
known. This is a simple chemical 
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compound, taken by mouth. This 
curious drug is relatively ineffec- 
tive against the tubercle _bacil- 
lus when used alone, but it 
has the remarkable property of 
| the tubercle bacillus 
rom becoming resistant to strep- 
tomycin when the two drugs are 
prescribed together. Streptomycin 
and PAS, therefore, make an ex- 
tremely powerful team, and since 
the early part of 1949, the two 
drugs have been used together. 

In 1952 the third member of 
the present chemotherapeutic fam- 
ily was discovered — isoniazid. 
Like PAS, isoniazid is a simple 
chemical compound which can be 
manufactured easily. It is admin- 
istered by mouth; it is cheap and 
relatively nontoxic. Isoniazid is as 
effective as streptomycin and it 
even has certain advantages over 
streptomycin. It is able to = 
trate certain parts of the body, 
such as the brain and spinal can- 
al, in much greater concentrations 
than streptomycin. 

Isoniazid, however, the 
same unfortunate drawback as 
streptomycin: tubercle bacilli 
readily become resistant to it. Af- 
ter the experience with strepto- 
mycin and PAS it was to be ex- 
pected that isoniazid would be 
tried in combination with either 
steptomycin or PAS in the hope 
of preventing drug __ resistance. 
Such combinations of isoniazid 
and streptomycin or PAS are 
working out quite well. 

Today, however, even the most 
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partisan champions of isoniazid 
emphasize that most advanced 
cases still need surgery, lung col- 
lapse therapy, bed-rest and sana- 
toriums. Sometimes the drug can 
improve the condition of a far- 
advanced TB case enough so sur- 
gery can be attempted; but that’s 
all. As one of the discoverers of 
isoniazid said, “A drug can fight 
off microbes. But it can’t cure a 
big hole in a lung any more than 
it can cure an amputated leg. 
When the cavity is too extensive 
for the body itself to heal, it must 
be eliminated by artificial means. 
Thus, surgery and _ lung-collapse 
and hospitals and sanatoriums are 
going to be with us for a long 
time.” 


Should you get TB, today, your 
chances of making a full recovery 
and getting back to real health are 
very good if you have prompt care 
and follow treatment faithfully un- 
til you are well. Your physician 
will choose the kinds of treatment 


best for you. Probably he will 
recommend bed rest. It may be 
advisable for you to go to a hos- 
pital, since resting at home is us- 
ually very difficult. At the hos- 
pital you won't have to worry 
about giving tuberculosis to your 
family, and everything there is set 
up to provide the kind of care you 
need. You won't have to go far 
away from home, because there 
are tuberculosis hospitals in every 
part of the country, and climate 
makes no difference in treatment. 

When you have recovered, will 
you be healthy? Probably more so 
than you were before. You may 
have to take it easy for a while 
but if you're reasonably sensible 
about eating, resting, taking care 
of yourself when you have colds 
or other illness, and not working 
or playing too hard — all the 
things that all of us should be 
careful about whether we have TB 
or not — you are likely to live a 


long and healthy life. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


ADULT FRIENDSHIP with children is the simplest remedy for re- 
ducing juvenile delinquency. In my experience with police depart- 
ments I have never encountered a delinquent child who had one 
decent adult friend. The great need for children is for fun and 
real affection from adults. — Dr. Howard A. Lane (Professor of 
Elementary Education, NYU.) in The American Mercury 


NAGGING WOMAN: One who keeps a swivel tongue in her head. 


—The Liguorian 
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‘MINING PRO FOOTBALL TALENT 


NE OF the all-time classic 
O stories of professional 
‘ football is the one about 
Johnny Unitas. 

Joe King tells it well in his 
book “Inside Pro Football” (Pren- 
tice-Hall, $2.95). 

' Don Kellett, general manager 
of. the Baltimore Colts, was re- 
viewing old waiver bulletins of 
the National Football League in 
February of 1956 and noted the 
name of John Unitas, who had 
been dropped by the Pittsburgh 
Steelers. 

- The Colts were counting on 
George Shaw, brilliant rookie 
from Oregon, but were interested 
in secondary quarterbacking. Kel- 
lett recalled that Unitas had a 
good record at Louisville Univer- 
sity, had been picked ninth in the 
1955 draft by the Steelers, and 
might have a chance to make the 
Colts as a reserve. Anyway, it 
cost Kellett only 80 cents to find 
out. That was the price of a phone 


‘eall to the player’s home in Pitts- 


burg. For his curiosity and 80 
cents Kellett landed one of the 
most exciting quarterbacks in re- 


By Dave Warner 


Some of the brightest stars in the 
big leagues have come from small 
and obscure schools 


cent years. In an unprecedented 
sudden-death game, a showdown 
championship struggle with the 
New York Giants, Unitas brought 
Baltimore the world pro football 
title, last season. 

This was the same young man 
who about three years ago was 
getting $6 a game and a cold 
shower, playing sandlot football. 
Johnny is now six-feet-one and 
weighs 190 pounds but once was 
turned down by Notre Dame and 
Indiana as being “too small” for 
football. Finally accepted at Louis- 
ville, he played four years at that 
college, a star with a minor college 
team thin in personnel. Explain- 
ing his knack of throwing the 
ball off balance, Unitas says, “I 
learned to do that at Louisville. 
i had to—I was knocked off bal- 
ance most of the time.” 

Point of this piece, with what 
seems to be another spectacular 
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pro football season approaching, 
is not so much another glory pro- 
file on Johnny Unitas. Rather it 
is an attempt at showing how pro 
football leaves few stones un- 
turned in mining the talent for 
its tremendous spectator sport. 

The pros find many players 
from obscure schools, and others 
of unimpressive physique, who 
shine as brilliantly as the All- 
Americans. Scouting by the pros 
is intense, and there is hardly any 
college player anywhere who goes 
unnoticed. 

It boils down to a matter of 
opinion by the pros who scout 
him as to whether he will or 
won't do. And where human judg- 
ment is involved, surprises will 
occur when one club takes a 
chance on a player the others pass 
up, and finds a winner. 

There is the case of Joe Schmidt 
of the Detroit Lions, probably the 
league’s best defensive lineman 
and from Unitas’ hometown. He 
was a ruggedly standout player 
at University of Pittsburgh and 
wanted to cast his pro playing 
lot with the hometown Steelers. 
But when he went to. that club, 
asking for a job, he was plainly 
told that his record of too many 
injuries was. against him. A De- 
troit scout saw Schmidt in game 
action and was convinced Joe 
looked healthy enough to him and 
signed him. 

- Again, to the: Steelers’ dismay, 
Schmidt not. only went on to be- 
come one of the pros’ great defen- 


sive players, but because of the 
pros’ stress on tooning players, 
rarely has with 

The pro scout finds out as best 
he can the college. boy’s reputa- 
tion in rough going in college, but 
that isn’t conclusive because he 
will be hit by bigger men and 
more of them as a pro. 

The league the boy plays in 
is a factor. Does he go against 
teams such as Notre Dame, Michi- 
gan, Texas Aggies and stay in 
there when points are needed ia 
a hard game? 

Then there is the searching 
thought on the boy who does not 
face Notre Dame. The thinking 
here is: If the boy has the am- 
bition and the physique he often 
has an opportunity to learn more 
on a small college team than a 
player at one of the big schools, 
because his coach dosn’t have a- 
wealth of material. The coach will 
let him play more and sometimes 
at several positions, giving him a 
great chance at developing many 
skills. 

NFL rosters are well seasoned 
with great players from smaij 
schools. Some of them have he- 
come the brightest names in. the 
big leagues. 

Los Angeles’ Tank Younger 
came from Louisiana’s Grambling 
Coliege, a small school for colored 
boys. Andy Robustelli hailed 
from: Arnold College in Connecti- 
cut, Vitamin Smith is. from Ahi- 
lene Christian, Larry Brink from 
Northern Illinois Teachers, Skeets 
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Quinlan and Tom Dahms, from 
San Diego State, Dick (Night 
Train) Lane from Scotts Bluff 
Junior College, Dan Towler from 
Washington & Jefferson, Alex 
Sandusky from Clarion Teachers, 
Bob Jewett from Florence State, 
Ken Webb from Presbyterian, 
Roosevelt Brown from Morgan 
State. 

A few players have had no 
college affiliation at all. 

On one of George Halas’ cham- 
pionship Chicago Bears rosters he 
had such stars as Ray Bray, 
Western Michigan; Aldo Forte of 
Montana; George Musso of Milli- 
kin; Clyde (Bulldog) Turner, Har- 
din-Simmons; Ray McLean, St. 
Anselm’s. 

Other great pro players of the 
ast from small schools include 
Cal Hubbard, Geneva (New 
York) College; Ace Gutowski, 
Oklahoma City; Dale Burnett, 
Emporia State Teachers; Pug 
Manders, Drake; Ray Flaherty, 
Gonzaga; Tuffy Leemans, George 
Washington; Cliff Battles, West 
Virginia Wesleyan. 

When the pro scouts have done 
their duty, their lists are a virtual 
Who’s Who of college football. 
One recent year, the breakdown 
looked like this: Big Ten, 64 


players; Southeastern Conference, 
59; Pacific Coast, 47; Southwest, 
34; Atlantic Coast, 25; Big Eight, 
21; Missouri Valley, 12; Mid- 
American Conference, 8; Southern 
and Skyline, 7 each; Ivy League, 
4; Border Conference, 2. Notre 
Dame alone boasted 18 repre- 
sentatives in the NFL, and there 
were 45 more from large inde- 
pendent colleges. 

The rosters of the 12 NFL 
clubs presents an amazingly varied 
cross-section of American youth. 
There is a place for the small 
player as well as the man-moun- 
tain, room for the college nobody 
as well as the All-Amercian cover 
boy, and a role for the greenhorn 
kid as well as the shrewd old pro. 

Among reasons why pro foot- 
ball has become so attractive to 
college grads are: 1—Pay scale, 
at an average of $10,000 in 1958 
and raising steadily; 2—The sincere 
efforts by club owners to assist 
players in his budding business 
or professional career; 3—Chal- 
lenge the platoon system presents 
to the man who has reached the 
peak in college football. 

It’s been a long climb from pro 
football's early carnival-like days, 
but the game now demands the 
stamp of respect from all corners. 


Sister: What is the most important thing to do before going 
to confession? 


Pupil: Look under the curtain and see if there are feet. 
—Missionary Catechist 
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WOULD A LONGER 


SCHOOL YEAR 
HELP YOUR CHILD? 


By Melwood D. Hostetler 


ILL OUR traditional 

nine-month school 

year adequately 

prepare your child 

for space age living? Many Ameri- 
cans believe that it will not. Today 
man-made satellites are in orbit 
and the race to the moon is on. 
Russia’s Sputnik I is responsible 
for the present re-evaluation of 
our school year and its curriculum. 
There is nothing sacred about 
our nine-month school year. It 
was developed at the turn of the 
century when America was large- 
ly made up of farming communi- 


ties. A short school term enabled © 


farm children to be at home when 
their help was needed in planting, 
growing and harvesting crops. 
That reason is. no longer valid. 
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Two-thirds of the school superin- 
tendants feel that more time is 
needed to fit all subjects and ac- 
tivities into the academic calendar 


“How,” inquire today’s teach- 
ers, “can we teach space age edu- 
cation on a_horse-and-buggy 
schedule?” 

Russian schools operate six days 
a wek, 10 months a year. Soviet 
students spend an average of 210 
to 230 day per year in the class- 
room. Our nine-month year aver; 
ages only 175 to 180 days. __. 

In 1895 the editor of The Ohio 
School. Journal wrote that. .“it 
would seem that 200 days per 
year would be short enough time 
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to look after the important busi- 
ness of education.” Most of to- 
day’s educators agree with him. 
Now there is a rapidly growing in- 
terest in an extended school year 
of 200 or more days. Opinion 
that children should be in school 
10 or 10 and one-half months is 
becoming more popular. 

The American Association of 
School Administrators is on record 
favoring extension of the school 
term because “there is now more 
to teach and learn than can be 
accomplished in the present time 
allotment.” 

In a nation-wide sampling, two- 
thirds of the school superintend- 
ents rejected “the widely accepted 
nine-month school year adopted at 
the beginning of the century.” As 
shown in the December issue of 
The Nation’s Schools, this two- 
thirds majority felt that “more 
time is needed to fit all subjects 
and activities into the academic 
ealendar.” 

-Those who preferred to retain 
the nine-month school year came 
largely from rural areas where 
“students are needed for agricul- 
tural work during the summer,” or 
from areas where a longer school 
year would be “hard to finance.” 

‘Although a majority of the su- 
perintendents wanted a lengthen- 
ing of the school year, they voted 
against the lengthening of the 
sehool day and against scheduling 
Saturday classes. 

“Program enrichment” is the 


keynote of all plans being pro- 


posed for lengthening the school 
ear. 

Educators believe that a longer 
school year offers your child more 
effective and intense instruction, 
with shorter periods ‘ of mental 
laziness. 

Many plans and ideas are being 
presented by educators for the 
organization of the longer school 
year with enriched program. In 
order to do this, many communi- 
ties have added a summer session 
to their regular school year with 
student attendance voluntary. This 
plan provides remedial courses for 
slow learners and enrichment pro- 
grams for the gifted students. 
Other students may follow enrich- 
ment programs or take work 
which was not offered during the 
regular school year. Subject fail- 
ures may make up work. 

Students may either work for 
credit in desired subjects or spend 
their time on special projects for 
enrichment, without credit. En- 
richment programs may be in any 
field of interest the student may 
choose. 

Perhaps the most startling sug- 
gestion for a longer school year 
has been made by Calvin Grieder, 
a professor of school administra- 
tion at the University of Colorado. 
Grieder proposes a 10-month, 200- 
day school year with each school 
day somewhat lengthened. He 
acknowledges that it would cost 
more money, but’ believes that 
the -increase shouldn’t run more 
than 10% per year. Most of that 
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would be for salary adjustments to 
teachers. 

‘Under Greider’s plan, outlined 
in a recent issue of The Nation’s 
Schools, there would be a five- 
hour day from __ kindergarten 
through sixth grade, and a sev- 
en-hour day for grades seven 
through 12. Actual class time 
would be increased from about 
880 hours per school to 1,000 
hours in grade school, and from 
1,000 to 1,400 hours in junior 
and senior high school. 

Grieder suggests two days in 
which the 200-day school year 
might be worked out. One calls 
for two 100-day semesters and 
the other for four 50-day terms. If 
this plan were in 
effect this school 
year, this is how it 
would work: 

The fall semester 
would start August 
18 and would run 
through January 23. 
The spring semes- 
ter would start Jan- 
uary 27 and run 
through June 23. 
That would leave 
about eight weeks 
for summer vaca- 
tion, from June 24 
to August 17. 

The four-term 
plan provides for 
a one-week vaca- 
tion btween 
terms, and a _ six- 
week summer vaca- 
tion. The fall term 
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would start August 18 and would 
run until October 31; the winter 
term would run from November 
10 through January 30; the spring 
term from February 9 through 
April 17, and the summer term 
from April 27 through July 3. 
Both plans total 200 school days 
a year and allow for teachers’ 
conventions and holidays. Grieder 
says that “under either of the two 
plans for a 200-day school year 
no additional major problems ap- 
pear. Summer programs of study 
could still be operated for five 
or six weeks. Maintenance of 
plant would suffer no interference. 
Summer employment of teachers 


and pupils would be curtailed to 
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some degree, since the summer 
break would be seven instead of 
11 or 12 weeks.” 

Grieder believes that “a 200- 
day school year would provide (a) 
more time for instruction (b) great- 
er utilization of plant (c) a longer 
term of employment for teachers 
and other classes of personnel.” 

An extended school year of 10 
and one-half to 11 months is fa- 
vored in some communities. The 
most successful example has been 
Glencoe, Ill., since 1946. Accord- 
ing to John Sternig in The N.E.A. 
Journal Glencoe teachers work 11 
months of the year with one month 
vacation. The regular school year 
runs nearly 10 months.” The plan 
provides for summer employment 
for eight weeks in either school or 
community enterprises. Glencoe 
provides a summer school for chil- 
dren. Courses include vocal and 
instrumental music, and a youth 
activities program featuring sports, 
arts and crafts, dramatics, nature 
study and science. 

By far the most important rea- 
sons for lengthening the school 
year are to improve the quality of 
instruction and to have more time 
for teaching. Your child would 
benefit from such a program for 
there would be: 

1. Greater opportunities for gift- 
ed children. The academically gift- 
ed form about three percent of the 
nation’s school population. A long- 
er school year would give the nec- 
essary time in which to develo 


the natural abilities of these chil- 


dren and to educate them more 
intelligently. The first step in the 
program is to identify the gifted 
through an adequate testing pro- 
~. A specific interest must be 
ound in each child to be used as 
a starting point in the educational 
program. 

Where there are only a few 
children of great ability, they will 
be challenged by having their 
classroom program enriched by 
special assignments in their spe- 
cific fields of interest. In some 
cases it may be best to take them 
out of their groups to work on 
special projects and research. 

Some schools are experimenting 
with the idea of “upgrading” gift- 
ed pupils, beginning at the sev- 
enth grade. Pupils are to 
a special teacher and do advanced 
work at the next grade level. Gift- 
ed ninth graders are sent to the 
senior high school for advanced 
work with teachers trained in spe- 
cial fields as instructors. The se- 
nior high offers better laboratory 
facilities for their work. 

A longer school year has the po- 
tential to make this program for 
gifted children the largest the na- 
tion has ever seen. Its strength 
lies in the fact that it is tailored 
to fit the needs of the mentality 
superior child. Its special advan- 
tages include: 

(1) Permitting children to work 
to the level of their superior abil- 
ity. 
(2) Preventing the development 
of habits. of carelessness. 
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(3) Providing instruction to 
meet the needs of each child. 
(4) Challenging the child to ex- 
ert himself, if he is to make good 
with the group. 

(5) Giving definite training for 
leadership in specific areas. 

(6) Using materials and meth- 
ods adapted to the unique abili- 
ties of these children. 

2. Greater opportunities for 
slow learners. Dull and slow stu- 
dents must not be forgotten in our 
present concern to provide better 
education for the gifted. Educa- 
tors have the same responsibility 
to slow and average students that 
they have to the superior ones. 
The longer school year provides 
more time for this program. 

Slow students will be located 
through an adequate testing pro- 


‘gram. They can be challenged by 


taking them out of their regular 
groups to work in a special group 
at their own ability ievel. A spe- 
cial teacher would be provided to 
work with them in the fields of 
English, reading and mathematics. 
This plan would relieve boredom 
and create new interest in stu- 
dents. It would increase scholas- 
tic accomplishment and _ prevent 
many boys and girls from drop- 
ping out of school. This program 
offers: 

(1) Equality of opportunity to 
children may have. 

(2) A program of training that 
would materially assist these chil- 
dren in becoming self supporting. 
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(3) Recognition of the. necessity 
of .helping them form ‘habits of 

ood conduct.’ 

(4) The development of a pro- 
gram that would not stigmatize 
them. 

3. Increased counseling and 
guidance services for all students. 
Many school systems are without 
any guidance programs whatever. 
Some have programs entirely in- 
adequate to their needs. Conse- 
quently, many boys and _ girls 
wander aimlessly through high 
school with no specific goal. Guid- 
ance is an important part of the 
program of the extended school 
year. Wherever possible guidance 
counselors are employed at all 
levels, elementary grades through 
high school. Close coordination 
between home and school is main- 
tained. 

Through lack of proper guid- 
ance, many potential candidates 
are lost to industry, to the profes- 
sions of medicine, religion, teach- 
ing and engineering. This great 
waste could be stopped with more 
counseling and guidance service 
for all students. 

4. More in-service training for 
teachers. With a longer school 
year educators would find it pos- 
sible te plan more in-service train- 
ing for experienced teachers. This 
“on the job training” would _ in- 
clude workshops in many subject 
areas. These would promote pro- 
fessional growth and better teach- 
ing. Orientation courses for new 
teachers would be an important 
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part of the: longer. school year. 

5. Higher salaries for 
Any extension of the. school 
will automatically raise teac 
salaries. The amount of increase 
will, of course, depend upon the 
plan being used. Because of low 
salary schedules teaching has oft- 
en lacked the respect due to a real 
profession. Many gifted young 
people shy away from teaching for 
this very reason. Consequently, 

many unqualified instructors have 
been employed to relieve teacher 
shortages. 

With teaching only a_ poorly 
paid, part time job, many teach- 
ers have had to eke out a living in 
summer at jobs for which they had 
little liking or qualification. A 
longer period of employment at 
increased salaries would make this 
unnecessary. Teaching would 
gain much added prestige as a 
profession. Many talented boys 
and girls would be attracted to 
teaching. 

6. A fuller utilization of the 


School Plant. With school in’ ses- 
sion 200 or more days, plant utili- 
zation will be greatly increased. 
Summer sessions for children, 
community recreational activities 
and adult night classes will great- 
ly minimize the problem of plant 
usage. 

A longer school year with an 
enriched program would definite- 
ly help your child. The extended 
school year is not a delusion, for 
education in the United States is 
moving rapidly in that direction. 
Although such a program would 
cost more, it is vitally essential 
that we strengthen our education- 
al program now. 

Our national spending for edu- 
cation is but a fraction of the 
amount squandered upon such 
luxuries as liquor, tobacco and 
cosmetics. It is all a matter of de- 
ciding how our money is to be 
spent. If we want first class edu- 
cation for our children, we must 
a the necessity of paying the 

ill 


The Blessings of Marriage 


MARRIAGE HAS three Blessings: the first is children, to be re- — 
ceived and raised for God’s service; the second is the loyal faith, 
whereby each serves the other; the third is the sacrament, which _ 
signifies the inseparable union of Christ with His Church. i. i 
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‘A COLLEGE student can write home every week ¢ even if it’s only 
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Are they sufficiently different from public schools to justify 
the time and money spent in operating them? 


Condensed from The Catholic World 


RESEARCH team from the 
University of Notre Dame 
Graduate School spent a 
whole year at a Mid- 

western parochial school. They 
gave the same tests and question- 
naires to the pupils of this school 
and to the pupils of a nearby pub- 
lic school. They used the same in- 


This article is based on material 
in the book ‘Parochial School: A 
Sociological Study,” published at 


$6.00 by the University of Notre 
Dame Press, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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terview schedule for teachers in 
both schools, and another set of 
interview questions for the parents 
of pupils in both schools. The pur- 
pose of this exhausting and detail- 
ed study was to find out what 
goes on in the parochial school, 
and whether it was sufficiently 
different from the public school to 
make worthwhile all of the time, 
energy and money spent in oper- 
ating it. 

Several general conclusions 
were definitely established. First, 


The Catholic World (February, °59), The Paulist Fathers, 
180 Varick St., New York 14, N.Y. 
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the parochial school is not a pri- 
vate school; it serves the total 
community as well as, and some- 
times better than, the public school. 
Secondly, the parochial school is 
not divisive in any meaningful 
sense of the term; the whole set- 
up is an integral component of the 
American cultural system. Thirdly, 
the parochial school is not author- 
itarian; in fact, in some ways, the 
average public school is more 
compulsive and more bureaucratic 
than the parochial school. 

Let us look first at some of the 
disadvantages of the parochial 
school, at the ways in which the 
public school may be said to be 
“better” than the parochial school. 
The classrooms of our elementary 
parish schools are crowded, aver- 
aging about 45 pupils per teacher. 
This means physical crowding too, 
because the normal classroom is 
built for about 30 pupils. The lay 
teachers are paid less (averaging 
$2,520 per year) and do not have 
escalator arrangements for pay, or 
pension plans. They certainly have 
security of tenure since they are in 
constant demand. Parochial school 
teachers do not have the numbers 
and kinds of academic degrees 
found among public school teach- 
ers. They have less direct com- 
munication through formal inter- 
views with parents. They partici- 
pate less in teachers’ institutes and 
have less contact with their col- 
leagues in other schools. 

Physical education is not so well 
developed in the parochial schools 


as in the public schools. The ath- 
letic program, wherever it exists, 
tends to operate under the direc- 
tion of volunteer amateurs from 
the parish rather than under reg- 
ular faculty members of the 
school. Numerous “co-curricular” 
activities present in the public 
school, like bands and dances, 
wood-working shops and cooking 
facilities, excursions and _ field 
trips, are seldom in evidence in 
parochial schools. In general, the 
physical facilities, like cafeteria, 
gymnasium, and playground, are 
superior in the public schools. 
Another notable difference, 
which may or may not be a dis- 
advantage in the parochial school 
system, is the departmental “spec- 
ialization” which is found in the 
upper —_ of the public school 
and which the parochial schools 
generally lack. Instead of one 
teacher handling all of the sub- 
ject matter for all the pupils in 
the class during the whole day, 
the public schools tend to depart- 
mentalize. This means that the 
children change classrooms fre- 
quently and may have as many as 
four or five different teachers dur- 
ing the day. This means, however, 
that each teacher may have to 
handle as many as 150 pupils in 
her particular subject, and may in 
this way have a much larger 
“teacher-load” than the teacher in 
the parochial school. Often the 
principal in the public school is a 
man, and there are sometimes 


male teachers. 
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What we say about the public 
school refers to the typical urban 
school. There are many public 
schools that do not have these ad- 
vantages. One need merely look 
at the overcrowded schools in run- 
down sections o: big Northern 
cities, or the many substandard 
schools for Negro children in the 
big Southern cities, to realize that 
there are frequent deviations from 
the normal. 

If the parochial schools do not 
have these advantages, do they 
have any others that may help to 
strike a balance? Are the parochial 
school children underprivileged, 
not only in comparison to those 
whose parents can afford to send 
them to private schools, but even 
in comparison to the children in 
public schools? Obviously, if the 
parochial schools are not as good 
as the public schools, if they have 
only disadvantages, and no ad- 
vantages, they ought to be shut 
down tight. 

Tests administered to the chil- 
dren in both schools at the same 
grade levels showed remarkably 
similar results. The California Test 
of Personality revealed practically 
no difference in the mean score 
of the two schools. When we 
broke down the test to its major 
segments, we found that where 
the public school pupils did well, 
so did the parochial school pupils. 
Where one school did poorly, so 
did the other. In both heal the 
girls tested better on social adjust- 
ment than did the boys. In both 
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schools, for. some odd ‘reason we 
have not yet discovered, the 
seventh grade did more poorl 
than either the sixth or the sighth 
grades. The pupils in both schools 
had approximately the same opin- 
ions about great persons in his- 
tory, were interested in the same 
television shows and the same 
movie stars. 

They even had about the same 
attitude on social problems such 
as slum housing, labor unions, race 
relations, immigrants, foreign aid. 
But here we found a significant 
difference. We asked them why 
they answered these problems as 
they did, and found that American 
democratic reasons were given in 
both schools: “this is a free coun- 
try,” “we want to treat everybody 
equally,” “it’s the patriotic thing 
to do.” But other reasons were 
added by the children in the paro- 
chial school: “Our Lord wants us 
to act this way,” “Jesus died for 
everybody,” “our religion teaches 
us this.” Supernatural motivation 
was clearly evident in the think- 
ing and behavior of the parochial 
school pupils. 

Here is ultimately the key to 
the difference between the public 
school child and the parochial 
school child. The latter gets more 
and better reasons for his attitudes 
and behavior. By systematic ob- 
servation in the classrooms, on the 
corridors and playground, and by 
the testimony of police and fire 
departments, as well as of pupils 
and teachers who have had exper- 
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ience in, both. types of schools, 
there is demonstrable proof that 
the parochial school children are 
more orderly and self-controlled 
than the public school children. 
They have a better attendance 
record on school days and fewer 


of them get in trouble with the - 


juvenile court authorities. 
Self-control is the important 
term here. The children are moti- 
vated not only for social reasons, 
which are excellent in themselves. 
They are told to keep quiet and 
to act in a civilized manner not 
only because this is for the “good 
of the group,” but also because 
such behavior is good for their 
souls, In this way they are develop- 
ing moral virtues, they are pleas- 
ing God, they are doing penance 
for the souls in purgatory and for 
the sins of the world. This kind of 
motivation is intangible and im- 
measurable, but it is quite defin- 
itely present in the parochial 
school. God and the supernatural 
enter the situation as a third force 
in the training of the children. 
An important advantage of the 
parochial school is also the fact 
that the child develops patterns of 
religious practices like prayer, 
Mass attendance,. and the recep- 
tion of the Sacraments. This is 
part of the learning process of the 
young Catholic, but one may ar- 
gue that it is the function of the 
home and of the parish itself to 
instill and develop these practices 
rather than the school’s responsi- 


bility. This would be a good ar- 
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gument if we could demonstrate 
that the parish and the family are 
actually developing these practices 
among the Catholic children who 
attend the public school. Here we 
have a measurable comparison 
which shows that the Catholic 
children in the public schools are 
not being habituated along these 
lines. 

Another important difference 
between the public and parochial 
school is the way in which the 
boy-girl relationship is handled. 
The public school seems to en- 
courage this relationship, and the 
empirical evidence from friendship 
tests and other heuristic devices 
shows that this encouragement 
takes effect. The parochial school 
tries to discourage these boy-girl 
interests and to substitute group. 
relations wherever __ possible. 
Dances and parties, which give 
the opportunity for children to. 
pair-off, are much more prevalent 
in the public schools. 

The parents of parochial school 
children give closer, more intense 
and more enduring participation 
than do the parents of public 
school children. It is true that par- 
ents communicate more frequently 
with the public school teacher 
than occurs in the parochial. 
school. This is, however, only one 
kind of participation. In both 
types of schools parents are kept 
out of the actual educational pro- 
cess; the policies and the curricu:. 
lum are the sacred precincts of the. 
professional educators. But the. 
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over-all concerns of the school and 
its faculty are closer to the hearts 
of parochial parents. After all, the 
parochial school belongs to them 
in a way that the public school 
can never belong to either the tax- 
payers or parents of the pupils. 
The average urban parochial 
school of about 650 pupils has an 
advantage in that it is smaller 
than the average public school. As 
in other types of social systems, 
bigness often adds efficiency, but 
it also decreases the qualities of 
intimacy and solidarity. This 
means that the parochial school 
is more “manageable” than the 
public school, the needs of the 
pupils can be detected more 
quickly, and changes can be in- 
troduced with less red tape. In 
most of the parochial schools, the 
principal is also a teacher, and 
while this may be considered 
“poor practice” among education- 
ists, it also brings her closer to 
both teachers and pupils and gives 
more autonomy to the teachers. 
This item of autonomy is more 
than sociologically significant. Be- 
cause the public school itself is 
larger, and because it is a unit in 
an ever-expanding system, the ad- 
ministrators and teachers find 
themselves involved in an authori- 
tarian bureaucracy. This is an 
ironic fact in the light of criticism 
of the Church and its parochial 
schools. The public school teacher 
is enmeshed in a network of reg- 
ulations accreditation, 
hours of work, selection of text- 
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books, content of courses, and al- 
most endless paperwork. The pub- 
lic school system is a bureaucratic 
system, and, under present condi- 
tions, it has to be. Meanwhile, 
the parochial school teacher is 
operating in an island of freedom 
and autonomy compared with her 
colleague in the public school. 

In conclusion, it ought to be 
pointed out that the chronic com- 
plaints made by parents about the 
parochial school are also made 
about the public school. They 
seem to be common to elementary 
education all over America and 
not peculiar to either system. 
Some examples are children being 
asked for money for various drives 
and campaigns; the question of 
how much and what kind of 
homework to give; the exclusion 
of parents from the running of the 
school; the complaint that teach- 
ers blame home and parents for 
their own inability to maintain or- 
der in the classroom. 

The general conclusion from 
our year-long research is that the 
parochial school is very much 
worthwhile. The benefits that ac- 
crue to both pupils and parents 
are unquestionable, but the ex- 
pense involved is more than finan- 
cial. We are paying a relatively 
steep price in time, energy and 
personnel to keep this system go- 
ing. In the ultimate analysis, the 
people who pay the price and make 
the decisions are the ones to 
answer whether results are com- 
mensurate with effort. *TT 
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Parents Must Be 
Taught to Teach 


Parents are the prime educators of 
their children. But many parents 
simply don’t know how to teach 


Sister Thomas Marguerite Flanigan, C.S.]. 


T TIMES parents must feel 
A like the bottom man on 

a totem pole. If their eld- 
est daughter chews gum _ in 
class, it’s “Haven't you been 
taught better manners at home?” 
If the pride and joy of the house- 
hold feels the lure of nature and 
cuts class for a day, they hear, 
“Does he learn things like that at 
home?” Even if the pre-schooler 
throws sand down his little play- 
mate’s back, here’s a bet that the 
oft-quoted cry, “Haven't you 
taught him any better?” will come 
bounding over the back yard 
fence. 

And looming up ahead of them 
is another challenge. That is their 
role as parents in the education of 
their children. 


Everyone is aware of the atten- 
tion education has been receiving 
the last few years. It has become 
almost a new American sport. All 
that is required is any number — 
no maximum or minimum — of 
adults to sit around and gripe 
about education: the dearth of 
good planning in curricula, the 
negligible intellectual output in 
this country, the low standard of 
achievement, the lack of discip- 
line, and so on far into the night. 
It is becoming everybody’s prob- 
lem — in coffee clatches or over 
clotheslines, from economists to 
ditch-diggers — everybody is talk- 
ing about education. 

But education is not confined 
to the school. In fact, the teacher 
who confronts the much-publiciz- 
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ed Johnny these days has a del- 
egated position for only six and a 
half hours each day. Parents are 
the prime educators of their chil- 
dren and they must carry the ball 
the remaining hours of the day. 

But where are parents being 
taught to teach? Who, for ex- 
ample, instructs young mothers in 
the newly developed Suburbia 
where Sunday Mass is held in the 
public high school auditorium and 
the plans for a school haven't 
reached the architect’s board? 
Who is going to teach these young 
mothers the art of instructing a 
child in the rudiments of religion, 
the techniques involved in the 
early appreciation of the prayers 
which are being taught to him by 
rote, or who is to inform her what 
skills are expected by busy kinder- 
garten teachers before the child 
reaches even that elemental step 
in the educative process? In this 
era of the crowded classroom, 
more drill work is devolved upon 
the parent to make up for the lack 
of time to concentrate on such 
drill in school. But where are par- 
ents being given modern tech- 
niques in drill or who is showin 
them what specific skills the third 
or fifth grader should have at his 
fingertips in arithmetic and read- 
ing? 

The gold mine that. is being 
overlooked is our parents’ clubs 
that. are connected with our 
schools, our P.T.A.’s or P.T.L.’s 
or Mothers’? Clubs or whatever 
else they're called. Or in parishes 
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where there is no school, the Al- . 
tar and Rosary Societies could be 
used. Here is the opportunity for 
the presentation of problems where 
answers can be had for the ask- 
ing; here is the place where tech- 
niques of the most basic sort in- 
volved in teaching can be explain- 
ed and exemplified in a real, live 
group of students. 

But is it being done? Are there 
such parent organizations through- 
out the country that reach the ma- 
jority of parents and not the faith- 
ful few who have dedicated them- 
selves to the monthly attendance 
of sessions concerning the newest 
venture in raising money with a 
duo from the local Arthur Murray 
studio thrown’ in for entertainment 
or some erstwhile authority from, 
a packinghouse to discuss the 
techniques involved in cutting 2 
side of beef? And then there’s al- 
ways the willing representative 
from Max Factor anxious to spend 
herself in an hour-long demonstra- 
tion with the hope of making a 
few sales. I know of schools where 
the “T” in P.T.A. are never in 
sight because the time of the 
meeting renders attendance impos- 
sible or the agenda offers no in- 
ducement. If the function of such 
groups is confined simply to 
money-raising techniques, ther 
the limited number they reach. 
are, nevertheless, the hard workers 
who are needed so urgently for 
such campaigns, And their -pur-: 
pose is met. ris 

Or am I being naive -to think 
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that parents even feel this need? 
With all the furor being raised 
over the issue of education, with 
its being such common talk, the 
thought must have entered the 
minds of a few Mr. and Mrs, 
Average Americans that there is 
a vacuum that need not remain 
such a void. 

I have read recently of P.T.A. 
groups who have broken up into 
small caucuses of four to six sets 
of parents to discuss teenage dat- 
ing practices, dress styles, TV 
watching and such, but I'd like 
to see the biggest groups reached 
on a discussion of the correct for- 
mulation of a proper sense of val- 
ues so that the average high school 
boy will not consider it an obli- 
gation to work three to four hours 
a night after school in order to 
buy a car and keep it in gas while 
he calmly sleeps through class the 
next day. 

I would like to see the parents 
of third through fifth grade young- 
sters be shown the breadth and 
depth of the arithmetic curriculum 
with special emphasis on how 
they can help their youngsters de- 
velop the techniques by drill. 

I would like to see the entire 
“parent body” of an elementary 
school hear what an_ educator 
thinks should be the proper home 
environment for study. Sitting in 
that audience would be many who 
would go home and _ promptly 
turn on the television even though 
they were just told that the insid- 
ious noise from the. screen infil- 
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trating a study room during home- 
work time can wreak dire effects; 
but also there would be those sin- 
cere parents who would try to 
model their home life on that 
evening’s discussion. 

I would like to be in an audi- 
ence when parents are being told 
about the school’s testing program, 
what constitutes an I. Q. test and 
what purpose it serves in individ- 
ual guidance, especially in second- 

education and even later. I 
would like parents of primary and 
intermediate grade children to be 
initiated into the school’s phonics 
program with a real live class to 
show how it’s done. Having a 
panel of parents tell how they 
have made a practice of providing 
cultural sidelines in the family’s 
summer vacation would afford an 
interesting insight into a possibly 
untapped source of general edu- 
cation; or inviting the pastor to 
discuss the prayers a child should 
know by the time he starts to 
school and the spiritual habits he 
should already have acquired or 
should subsequently assume dur- 
ing the first years of grade school 
would give mothers of young chil- 
dren something definite to work 
on. 
Now is the time for the newly 
elected slate of P.T.A. or Mother's 
Club officers to get together and 
plan their year’s program, build- 
ing it around a general theme 
which will be carried through the 
individual programs. Realizing the 
increased part parents are asked 
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to play in the drama of education, 
they could formulate something 
like “The Parents’ Role in Educa- 
ting Their Children.” This would 
include the child’s mind, heart, 
will and character and would in- 
clude cultural and recreational as- 
pects of the child’s development. 

The materials available are 
plentiful but I contend that there 
is need of some organization with- 
in organizations to bring them into 
play. The Adult Education Coun- 
cils in our cities provide program- 
ming for meetings and invaluable 
materials for audience _ tie-ins; 
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many of our state universities and 
more and more of our Public 
Libraries offer audio-visual aids at 
a nominal fee or in the latter case 
with only a library card as receipt. 
With the cooperation of the prin- 
cipal and her faculty, these meet- 
ings can have competent, right-on- 
the-spot educators to present 
demonstrations or participate in 
panel discussions or buzz sessions. 

Yes, I think parents are missing 
out — but they need not. With 
a little effort and planning, they 
might even be surprised at what 
they can accomplish. 


“Joe rigged it up to 
stimulate junior’s homework” 
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An experienced teaching Sister 


talks frankly with parents 


“This Is Why I Have Come” 


Sister Marie Francile, F.S.P.A. 


the 
natural hearing 
aid, installed by God at my birth, 
is unadjustable. But it is a fine 
model guaranteed for dependable 
accurate functioning, and undeter- 
iorated by years of use. There- 
fore, though it was not meant for 
my ears, I could not help but hear, 
“Our Sister doesn’t just like us. 
She loves us.” 

Yes, that is why I have come — 
bag and baggage, heart and soul. 
The train has just left the station. 
Its jolt still jingles my nerves. 
Scenes from the Motherhouse 
flash through my memory, and the 
voices of my Sisters still ring in 
my ears. I said goodby, and now I 
am here. In the half-minute inter- 
val before the door of the convent 
opens to welcome me, while the 


cab driver changes my last dollar 
bill, my eyes sweep over my new 
surroundings, and my heart thrills 
at the sight of what will be my 
HOME. 

I have come to teach your boys 
and girls. Though I have never 
met them, I do love them, as I 
love all boys and girls. I will teach 
them if you will entrust them to 
me. Don't worry! They need not 
be humanly angelic — just human- 
ly normal. I'll take them just as 
jon are, for by being simply 
themselves, children are lovable. 

I've taught them in the North. 
They were fresh, strong, and vig- 
orous as the breezes off Lake Su- 
perior, on the shores of which they 
were reared. I’ve taught them on 
the edge of Chequamegan Bay — 
in the very shadow of the docks 
— rugged and hard as the ore 
loaded there; roughened and un- 
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afraid as their fathers who man 
the boats and battle the waves 
and the cold. I’ve taught them on 
the edge of the tracks, where they 
never tired of watching the 
freights. Jiggling with excitement 
they would count the cars, as 
the double engined freighters 
roared by. I've taught them in the 
West — lively zestful youngsters 
— eager and restless as the ripples 
of a bubbling mountain stream. 

Yes, children have much in 
common. So much in them is typ- 
ical. They are great lovers of re- 
cesses and freedays; great forget- 
ters of lunch bags, rubbers, mit- 
tens, and homework. They firmly 
believe in conserving stairways by 
bounding the steps three at a 
time. Long corridors entice them 
like multi-laned highways, until ra- 
dar from the eye of a teacher cuts 
through their speed. From the 
chaotic interior of their desks they 
can produce what is asked for in 
a matter of seconds. Though their 
fingers be stained with ink or be- 
grimed from the ball field, they 
can hand in assignments of colleg- 
iate perfection. When warmly en- 
couraged they are capable of un- 
believable accomplishment. Noth- 
ing cripples their efforts or kills 
their spirit as does harshness, nag- 
ging, and unjust blame. They 
know instinctively when they are 
loved, for to be loved is their 
rightful claim. 

Theirs is a world in which one 
is easily at home. I love it. It is 
a free friendly world of chatter 
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and noise; of bubbling teeming vi- 
tality; of shuffling and lively stam- 
peding; of sparkling-eyed interest; 
of boisterous enthusiasm; of tire- 
less action; of trust and sincerity; 
of frankness and guilelessness. I 
love to probe the depths of their 
thinking; to guide their judgments 
to rightful conclusions; to show 
them the good that their wills may 
embrace it. 

Into my classroom they will 
shuffle on that first day in Sep- 
tember — some timidly, some 
eagerly. But to each, individually, 
my heart will reach out and say: 

“Dear child, since from all eter- 
nity God ordained that we meet, 
I take and accept you just as you 
are: for better or worse; for praise 
or for blame; for success or for 
failure; in sickness or in health; 
in fatigue or in buoyancy; in 
weakness or in strength; in joy or 
in sorrow; for progress or for re- 
tardation. 

“I take and accept you whether 
you are bright or dull; stubborn 
or docile; slow or quick; timid or 
aggressive; alert or phlegmatic; 
cooperative or perverse; enthusias- 
tic or indifferent; ambitious or 
slothful; advanced or retarded. 

“I accept you to love you; to 
teach and to mold you both in 
mind and in heart; to equip you 
for life both for time and for eter- 
nity. For this have I come. For 
this will I stay until our course 
is completed, and then promoting 
you one grade higher, our rte 
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The humor they meet day 
by day in thir classrooms 
help keep them that way 


Condensed from Columbia 


Sister Marie Emmanuel, S.C. 


HERE'S ONE type of litera- 

ture a convent library never 

needs, and that is the joke 
book. Most Sisters would assure 
you that the humor they meet day 
by day in their classrooms makes 
professional laugh-provokers seem 
pale and insipid, for the bright re- 
marks of young America are whole- 
somely hilarious, innocent of in- 
nuendo and funny without either 
barb or rancor. 

The following examples, garner- 
ed from my own experience in the 
high schools of our community, 
explain the amazing longevity of 
American teaching Sisters: laugh- 
ter is a panacea better than miracle 
drugs! 

“The names of the Magi were 
Frank, Insens, and Mur.” 

“The three important parts of 
the Mass are Mass, Massare, and 


Massus sum.” 
“One of the Christian Social 


Columbia (January, 69), Knighte of Columbus, 
Columbua Plaza, 
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Principles is, ‘Every man for him- 
self.” 
“On Fridays we say the sourful 
mysteries of the rosary.” 

“The angels are present at the 
death of every good Christian, be 
he Protestant, Catholic or Jew!” 
“One line of the Angelus is: “Be- 
hold the lamb made of the Lord’.” 
“Butcher Stow wrote ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’.” 

“I like the poem, “The Vision of 
Sir Longfellow’.” 

“An apostate is a direct descen- 
dant of the Apostles.” 

“The disciples were the wives 
of the Apostles.” 

“Revelation is that account sent 
out every month by the pastor of 
the parish.” 

“A pyramid is a squat triangle 
built by a slave about 30 feet 
high.” 

“The periodical shelf in our li- 
brary contains books that can be 
taken out for only a short period 
of time.” 

No wonder that giggles are mix- 
ed with the sound of gnashing 
teeth as the Sisters mark papers! 
Recently a little German DP en- 
tered our grade school. When Sis- 
ter instructed the class to write 
their names, and all the other chil- 
dren immediately bent their heads, 
and laboriously began to print, lit- 
tle Otto wept inconsolably; he 
didn’t know how to write his 
name. Sister went to his desk, and 
showed him how lucky he was— 
only two letters to learn, and some 


of the other children had a dozen! 
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September 


She printed his name for him, and 
told him to practice that night; it 
wouldn’t be hard — only two let- 
ters. Next day when the order was 
given to write names, Otto beam- 
ed. In a second he was at Sister's 
side. Clutched in his hand was his 
paper, on the top of which he had 
carefully printed “TOOT”! He is 
— Toot at the convent to this 

y. 

Sometimes the notes from home 
give Sister a bit of recreation: “If 
he causes any trouble, give me a 
massage and I will take care of 
him.” “Please excuse Jean from 
school. She had swollen glance.” 
But any teacher knows she need 
not go even that far afield for 
enough laughs to prevent her from 
ever knowing what the word 
monotony may mean. For example: 
“My mother says not to eat from 
my sister’s spoon, or I'll get germs. 
I won’t though, because she always 
licks it all over first.” 

“Our Lord said, ‘Before the cock 
strikes thrice thou shalt deny me 
thrice’.” (When I read that aloud, 
someone commented, “That is 
wrong, S’ter. What He said was, 
‘Before the cock CROAKS 
thrice—"!”) 

“My mother howlers at me all 
the time; she takes it for granite 
that I’m doing something wrong.” 

“He didn’t drink enough milk, so 
he had crickets in his childhood.” 

“I didn’t read Ferry 
Queen’; I don’t like stories about 
boats.” 

“My brother used to be a cor- 
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poral, but now he’s a surgeon.” 

“The boy has the most expenses 
for a Prom; he has to rent a suit 
and buy a corselet for the girl.” 

“Dear Sister: I wish to thank 
you for teaching me about the vir- 
tues, and especially the virtue of 
concupiscence. I shall try to prac- 
tice them .. .” 

One of the favorite stories at our 
convent concerns a series of articles 
in the diocesan paper, on the mor- 
ality of euthanasia. The question 
was discussed weekly for a month 
or more, and the sophomores had 
been instructed to read the articles 
and be ready to report on them. 
Having impressed my class with 
the importance of an issue which 
would be given space week after 
week, I dictated this question: 
“Does the Universe Bulletin give 
too much attention to euthanasia?” 

To my surprise and, I confess, 
my delight, Pete wrote: “Yes, they 
do give too much attention to 
youth in Asia. They should pay 
more attention to kids in America.” 

Biographies of the saints, as re- 
told in high school religion classes, 
often take on colorful details found 
in no other hagiographers’ at- 
tempts. Sandra, stumbling through 
a three-minute talk on her favorite 
saint, informed the class: “After he 
founded his order, St. Francis fell 
in love with an ugly, poor girl who 
didn’t have a very good reputa- 
tion. But he loved her very much, 
and he went all over Umbria with 
her, and he used to tell everyone 
how pretty she was, and used to 
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tease her about being poor. . .” 

By this time Sister managed to 
halt the recitation, “Sandra,” she 
interrupted, “you must be confus- 
ing St. Francis with someone else. 
He never married.” 

“It’s in the book, Sister! Look!” 
And Sister read: “St. Francis loved 
his Lady Poverty, as he pleased to 
call her, more and more tenderly. 
Hand in hand with her, he wand- 
ered over the hills of Umbria, sing- 
ing of her beauty to any who 
would listen, trying to teach all 
men to see beneath the unprepos- 
sessing exterior the loveliness which 
had won his heart.” 

Reading about the lives of other 
great men is taken just as literally 
as is that about the saints. Asked 
“On what platform was Lincoln 
elected?” someone wrote: “He 
wasn’t elected on a platform. They 
used covered wagons then.” 

Vocabulary drills never fail to 
provide howlers. In one group of 
juniors, assigned to use the words 
refractory, sequence, palfrey, and 
whelps in good sentences, the fol- 
lowing gems were produced: 

“The Sisters eat in the refrac- 
tory.” 

“The girl’s new evening gown 
was covered with sequence.” 

“The bells ring every hour in the 
palfrey.” 

“Whenever he ate strawberries, 
his whole body was covered with 
red whelps.” 

Sometimes, as in Little Toot’s 
case, it’s the small fry in our 
schools who supply the Commun- 
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ity recreation, like the first grader 
who declined, with tears, the “serv- 
ing” Sister's: invitation that he 
“march for Forty Hours.” Pressed 


‘for a reason, he confessed: “I don’t ' 


think I could march for 40 hours!” 

Once, when I was preparing 
fourth graders from the public 
school nearby for their First Holy 
Communion, I had the dubious 
pleasure of having in my group 
the “baddest” little boy I ever met. 
He teased the girls and pummeled 
the boys; he interrupted the class 
at ten-minute intervals to demand: 
“Let's dramatize! wanna be 
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Herod and kill all the kids!” 
When the momentous Sunday 


‘arrived, I watched Billy with ap- 


prehension, but all went well. He 
acted like a cherub, and actually 
looked angelic. After Mass I call- 
ed him aside to congratulate him, 
and he said, “Sister, do you know 
what I said to Our Lord when He 
came to me?” 

“No, Billy; what did you say?” 

“I said: ‘Come into my Garden 
of Olives’!” A unique preparation 
for Holy Communion, but, judg- 
ing by Billy’s radiant smile, one 
Our Lord must have Joved. 
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Safe, Not Scared 


HEN THE time comes for 

her child to go out alone 

on the streets, Mother is 
justifiably worried. Children are 
so reckless, so unthinking. Johnny 
will pet stray dogs, tag along after 
older boys, even climb in a strange 
car. Anything might happen to 
him; the newspapers are full of 
horrible examples, 


We need to do a much better job of 
teaching our children to avoid danger 


By 
Norah Smaridge 


Mothers are right to be concern- 
ed. Too often, because children 
are sent to school at five or six, it 
is assumed that they are ready for 
this first big step away from home. 
In reality, few children are suffici- 
ently prepared. It takes months for 
a young child to learn safety pre- 
cautions, and these should be 
taught in his home, preferably in 
the form of a 
game. 

The most com- 
mon hazard that 
your child faces 
is the traffic ac- 
cident. More 
school-age chil- 
dren die every 
year from acci- 
dents than from 

)}) appendicitis, 
pneumonia and 
— heart disease (the 
next most fre- 
quent cause of 
death) put to- 
gether. Obvious- 
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ly, we need to do a much better 
job of teaching our children to 
avoid danger. 

Your school-age child needs to 
know the primary rules about 
crossing streets safely. Long before 
he is ready for school, he can be 
taught to watch traffic lights and 
to tell you when it is right to cross. 
One four-year-old son was allow- 
ed by his father to give the signal 
when he should go and stop as they 
crossed the downtown streets. By 
the time he was five, he had learn- 
ed to be cautious and steady in 
those decisions affecting his safety. 
He knew he should walk on the 
sidewalk, cross the streets at cor- 
ners, watch the lights, and obey 
traffic controls. He grasped all 
safety precautions easily and fear- 
lessly because he understood why 
it was important for him to follow 
instructions. 

If your child is timid about 
starting out alone on the street, 
don’t urge him. Give him time to 
learn and to feel safe without you. 
If you live in a city, show him 
that there are patrols ready to help 
him when Mother is not with him. 
Let him stand and watch the older 
school children who act as safety 
patrols outside the school; explain 
what they are doing and point out 
the smaller children who are fol- 
lowing their signals and crossing 
safely. If your child must cross a 
main street, show him the police- 
man who directs the traffic and ex- 
plain how he does it. If possible, 
introduce him to both the police- 
man and the school safety patrols. 


September 


Say something like, “This is John- 
ny. He'll be going to school by 
himself soon, and he’s going to 
obey your signals very carefully!” 
So that there will be no danger 
of your child getting lost, teach 
him the best route to and from 
school, pointing out conspicuous 
houses and buildings that will act 
as landmarks for him (the house 
with the big tree; the house with 
the white porch; the house on the 
corner where he must turn, etc). 
When you think he knows the way, 
check and doublecheck, making it 
a game. “Let’s pretend Mommy is 
lost, and you're a policeman show- 
ing her the way home. How must 
she go?” Play the game in the eve- 
nings, with chalk lines on a big 
piece of paper. “We'll show Daddy 
how to go to your school. First we 
walk past Mrs. Brown’s house. 
Then we turn the corner. . .” 
Impress upon him that he must 
come and go always by this same 
route. Promise that you will some- 
times surprise him by meeting him 
half-way (and keep your promise). 
Suggest that he look out for cer- 
tain things, and ask him about 
them. “Was the parrot in the win- 
dow in the brown house today?” 
“Where did you pass the mailman 
this morning?” “Was Mrs. Smith in 
her yard?” Reminders like this will 
keep him interested in his route 
and will ensure that he sticks to it. 
So that he will keep his mind 
on getting safely to school, and 
not be tempted to play on the way, 
check what he takes with him. 
Balls, marbles, tiny cars and other 
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rolling toys are definitely unsafe; 
if one of these rolls into the street, 
a child may unthinkingly dash 
after it, into danger. If he insists 
on taking something (other than 
lunch and supplies) let it be a 
small, safe object which he can 
stow in his pocket — perhaps the 
stamps from your mail, a postcard, 
a magnifying glass, a small wire 
puzzle. One little boy headed im- 
portantly for school morning after 
morning, ignoring all distractions 
on the way, when he was given a 
pedometer to measure his route. 

Small children are notorious for 
dawdling, especially on the way 
home, and their late arrival is wor- 
rying. The best way to prevent this 
is to let them know that something 
attractive is waiting for them. It 
may be an occasional “surprise”; 
the funnies from your newspaper; 
a “date” to go somewhere with 
Mother. Best of all, let the child 
hurry home to a pet who is wait- 
ing for his attention — a puppy 
eager for a romp, a rabbit to feed, 
a kitten to stroke and play with. 

The thought that her child 
might some day be accosted by a 
kidnapper or a pervert is a night- 
mare to a mother. Certainly, small 
children must be warned to keep 
away from strangers. But this must 
be done without scaring him or 
telling him horror stories. 

The wisest plan is to begin 
early in his life to distinguish be- 
tween “our friends, people Daddy 
and Mommy know and talk to” 
and “strangers, people Daddy and 
Mommy don’t know and don't 
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talk to.” Our friends are people 
like Mrs. Smith; we know where 
she lives and we see her often. A 
stranger is someone we have never 
seen before. We don’t know where 
he lives or anything about him. 
We don’t know whether he is a 
nice man, or a man who would be 
unkind to little boys and girls. So 
we don’t stand and talk to him. 
If he speaks to us, we run right 
along.” 

Strangers who entice young chil- 
dren usually offer the lure of can- 
dy or an automobile trip. You can 
foil them by bringing up your 
children in strict observance of 
the no-eating-between-meals rule. 
“No, thank you, I’m not allowed to 
eat between meals,” a small girl 
recently told a stranger who of- 
fered her some chocolate (who 
knows with what intent). “But T'l 
get some tonight, after supper. 
Mommy always has some for me 
then.” Similarly, the child who is 
often taken for rides will not be 
tempted to enter a stranger’s car — 
especially when you further ex- 
plain to him that a stranger’s car is 
like a stranger. “You don’t know 
it. It may be a good, safe car. But 
it may be a bad car, and break 
down — and poor Mommy and 
Daddy would not know where to 
find you!” 

As an added safeguard, be quite 
specific with your child about 
which children or adults he may 
walk home with, and whose yard 
or home he is permitted to enter. 
Check him frequently, but casu- 
ally, to make sure that he is obey- 
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ing you. “Did Johnny's dog follow 
him when you met him on the cor- 
ner this morning?” “Did you show 
Mary’s big brother your new 
stamp?” “What was Mr. Brown do- 
ing in his yard when you passed 
today?” 

It goes without saying that any 
child who goes out alone should 
know his full name, his home ad- 
dress, and his parents’ names. Most 
children learn these in the course 
of the pre-school years, but if for 
any reason your child seems un- 
sure about these items, teach him 
in the weeks before school. If you 
have a telephone, see if he can 
remember the number; make a 
game of it, and hell have fun 
learning. 

Where safety regulations are 


concerned, example and practice 
achieve far more than reiterated 
warnings or harpings on dangers. 
It will take time for the young 
child to learn all that he must 
know about safety, so be prepared 
to practice with him for a long 
period, The age at which a child 
can go safely on the streets by him- 
self will depend not only on the 
amount of traffic in your particu- 
lar community, but also on_ his 
ability to take this responsibility. 
So, if your child is eager to be 
on his own, but is an impetuous or 
heedless child about other hazards, 
don’t let yourself be swayed by his 
pleading until he has proved his 
ability to observe all the precau- 
tions that you have explained 
and practiced. 


' My Moppet and Miss Muffet 


Little Miss Muffet 


Sat on a tuffet, 


Eating her curds and whey. 
Along came my daughter 


And 


Look, Honey, a tuffet is obviously like a chair or stool. Miss 


Muffet sat on it, didn’t she? . . 


. Curds and whey? Well, as I re- 


member, that’s what they have left over after they make butter 
out of the skim milk. Anyhow, it’s something to eat and... For 
heaven’s sake, Honey, when I was six-years-old, I didn’t go around 
questioning the words in Mother Goose. I just accepted ... All 
right, I suppose I did wonder, but . . . No, I’m not trying to kill 
your incentive to learn. But Daddy was trying to read the paper 
-when you... Say, I have an idea, a wonderful idea. Why don’t you 


ask your mother?—Hal Chadwick in Redbook 
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H Ow MANY times 
have all of us made 
statements like — 
‘Ill be happy 
when” — such and such an event 
occurs — only to find out when it 
does occur, we aren’t so happy 
after all! 

When I was hanging up diapers 
(by the dozens, so it seemed) I 
was certain that I would be glad 
when I would hang up my last 
one. Why I'd be so happy that I'd 
go ight out and celebrate. 

Then came the day when I did 
hang up my last diaper. The baby 
was proudly displaying his train- 
ing panties, and I was watching 
that last white rectangle flapping 
in the breeze. 

And was I happy? All of a sud- 
den I realized what it really 
meant. I didn’t have a baby any 
morel Two big drops of salt water 


Victorian 


Condensed from Victorian 


She could hardly wait until 


her youngest started to school 


Pu Be Happy When... 


Irene M. Boyd 


trickled down the side of my nose. 
I brushed them aside impatiently 
and tried to get back to the kitch-° 
en, but I was too late. My hus- 
band was just coming in the back 
door. 

“You have a cold?” he asked, 
his eyes sweeping over my face. 

“No, just a, in my eye.” 
I rushed past before he could sug- 
gest taking it out. Most of the 
time he is a very understanding 
guy, but how could he understand 
something like this — crying be- 
cause I would not have any more 
diapers to hang out? 
_ Then there were the other times 
when I said I'd be happy when 
my youngest started to school. I 
kept thinking of all the freedom 
I was going to have. I could leave 
the house whenever I wanted to 
go shopping. I could drop in at 
my neighbor’s for a cup of coffee. 


(May, °59), Our Lady of Victory Homes of . ‘Ea 
Charity, Lackawanna 18, N.Y. 59 
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I could even make one for myself 
without having to stop to tie a 
shoestring, bandage a cut finger or 
buckle a belt. I could even read 
the morning paper or write a let- 
ter without someone yelling, 
“Mom, have you seen my shoes? 
Mom, I can’t find my tooth brush! 
Mom, Bobby’s locked himself in 
the bathroom. Mom —” 

Then the day came! I had sort 
of a premonition the night before 
that it wasn’t going to be the way 
I had thought. It started when I 
was getting Bobby, my youngest, 
ready for bed. I got that butterfly 
feeling in the pit of my stomach 
and a lump began to swell in my 
throat. Tonight, I thought, tonight 
is the last night that he will be 
a baby. Tomorrow he will be a 
schoolboy. I was so engrossed that 
I almost scrubbed his ears off his 
head. 

“Ouch, Mom! Gee whiz! Do 
you have to rub so hard? I’m not 
that dirty. You’re hurting me.” 

“Sorry, honey.” I hurried him 
into his pajamas, heard his pray- 
ers, and helped him into bed — 
and all the time the lump in my 
throat kept getting tighter. 

“Hey, Mamma,” he called as I 
started out the door. “You forgot 
to kiss me good night. And why 
don’t you say something?” 

I dia say something. “Good 
night, Bobby.” I kissed him on the 
forehead and got out quick. As 
I started slowly down the stairs, 
I had a feeling that life would 
never be the same again. 


September 


The next morning, without too 
much trouble, I got all 10 chil- 
dren off to school. Then I closed 
the front door and went out into 
the kitchen. I had peace and 
quiet. The house, usually so alive 
with laughter and noise, had the 
cheerfulness of a morgue. The 
quiet. The house, usually so alive 
nerves. What was the matter with 
my new found freedom? ' 

“You're being plain silly,” I tol 
myself. “Here’s what you've been 
waiting for — here’s your big. op- 
portunity. Now with no one to 
bother you, you can write that 
book you planned.” 

I walked over to the typewriter 
and put in a clean sheet of paper. 
After staring at that terrible sheet 
for 10 minutes, I gave up. The 
house was too quiet! I couldn't 
concentrate. I had a crazy idea 
that if I turned on the television, 
the Hi-Fi, and the radio all at one 
time, it might help. 

I went back to the kitchen. 
Maybe a cup of coffee would 
help. I plugged in the percolator, 
and started to drop a piece of 
bread in the toaster, then changed 
my mind. Somehow I didn’t feel 
hungry. There wasn’t anyone to 
yell, “Put a piece in for me, too, 
Mom.” I usually had to make 10 
pieces before I got one for my- 
self, and by that time I would 
change my mind. Now that I 
could have the first piece, I didn’t 
want it. Yet, how many times had 
I said, “I'll be happy when. . .” 

Maybe if I talked to someone 
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it would help. I pulled up a chair 
and dialed a friend. 

“Hello, Lucy,” I began. 

“Isn't it awful?” she interrupted. 
“How do you stand it? David 
started school today, too and I’m 
about to lose my mind, et cetera, 
et cetera, et cetera...” 

Hard to say how long this one- 
sided conversation might have 
continued, if the laundry man had 
not rung my doorbell. 

“You and your bright ideas,” I 
chided myself as I went to answer 
the door. 

Now I know from past exper- 
ience that nothing kills the blues 
as fast as a little activity. So I got 
busy. I cleaned the house, baked 
some cookies, and made a stew. 
All the while I kept thinking, “I'll 
sure be glad when this day is 
over.” The day passed. I was mix- 
ing the dumplings for the stew 
when the children came tumbling 
in with their friends. 

“Mom, wait till you hear my 
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schedule! Mom, I’ve got a new 
teacher! Mom, I need a new note- 
book! You got me the wrong kind, 
Mom! We got a new boy in our 
class! He’s a doll!” 

Even if I had 10 pairs of ears, I 
couldn’t have assimilated all they 
had to tell me. Still, I must have 
done surprisingly well with two, 
for in a few minutes they scatter- 
ed, and I went back to the kitchen 
feeling that everything was back 
to normal. It was. From overhead 
came the sound of a_ scuffle. 
“Mom, Bobby’s got my shorts on; 
make him om them off.” 

“If you don’t stop that racket,” 
I called up the stairs, “I’m coming 
up there with the hair brush. I'll 
sure be happy when you children 


I broke off right there. When 
will I ever learn to keep my 
mouth shut? Every time I say, “I'll 
be happy when . . .” I know that 
I won't be happy at all when it 
does happen. 


Kids and TV 


AS PUNISHMENT a boy was told that he could not watch the 
rest of the day’s TV programs. “I hope,” his mother said, “that 
when you say your bedtime prayers you will ask God to make you a 


better boy tomorrow.” 


“Why,” asked the boy, “What’s on TV tomorrow?” 


A woMAN and her husband were watching television when 
the bedtime hour came on hand for their son. He tiptoed up to the 
living room in his bedclothes and announced from the doorway: 
“Say, I’m ready to be kissed good night the next time a commercial 
comes around.”—Contributed by Harold Helfer _ 
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NEW BOOKS 


GIRLS BOOK OF SAINTS, 
Doris Burton, B. Herder Book Co., 
15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis 
2, Mo., $2.75. 

These tales of zip, do, go and 
high adventure could undoubtedly 
be inspiring to the modern teen- 
age girl. Here sanctity is present- 
ed as enthralling and exciting 
rather than the _ too-frequently 
dished-up brand of tasteless insipi- 
dity encumbered with a halo. One 
problem Doris Burton met head 
on. Maybe she had to — and yet, 
maybe here the book has crashed 
to failure as far as the teen-age 
girl is concerned. Priests, religious 
and superiors are human beings; 
as such they are subject to human 
failures and liable to sin. In order 
to high-light the heroism of her 
characters, Doris Burton em- 
phasizes the failings of their sup- 
eriors and of their brothers and 
sisters in religion. This is done, 
not once or twice, but consistently 
throughout the book. Can the psy- 
chologically idealistic teen-ager 
face the failures of those she 
wants to admire — not once, nor 
in an isolated instance — but over 
and over in the lives of differ- 
ent girl saints, and in varying 
periods of time? In the opinion of 
this reviewer, the answer is no. 
Consequently, this book, despite 
its excellent qualities, is not re- 
commended for teen-agers. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE 
RETARDED CHILD, Sister M. 


Theodore, O.S.F., Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin, $3.95. 

Written in a simple, conversa- 
tional style, this book is directed 
to parents intimately concerned 
about their own youngster who is 
“slow.” When one considers that 
out of every 100 children born in 
the United States three become a 
problem in education because of 
mental retardation, and that ap- 
proximately 330 mentally handi- 
capped babies are born in this 
country every day, one realizes 
how many parents become emo- 
tionally involved in the stigma and 
the varied difficulties involved in 
mental retardation. 

For more than 30 years Sr. M. 
Theodore has functioned as teach- 
er and supervisor at the well- 
known St. Coletta School for Ex- 
ceptional Children in Jefferson, 
Wisconsin. Consequently she 
writes from a wide background of. 
personal experience and with an 
awareness of the pain, anxiety and’ 
worry felt by the parents of the’ 
retarded. 

Sr. M. Theodore maintains ‘a 
realistic viewpoint. Too often par-- 
ents of intellectually retarded’ 
youngsters believe that financial 
expenditure may somehow magi- 
cally develop their child, or that 
the psychological diagnosis has 
been erroneous. Hence are made. 
mistakes injurious not only to the 
welfare of the child concerned; 
but to the other children in the” 
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NEW BOOKS 


family, to the parents themselves 
and to society as a whole. Perhaps 
this book by a devoted religious 
who comprehends the immense 
spiritual value of even one of 
these, “My least little ones,” 
could help many persons concern- 
ed with mental retardation to 
maintain their balance in a per- 
sonally painful area. 


YOUR BABY’S CHARACTER, 
Owenita Sanderlin, Franciscan 
Publishers, Pulaski, Wisconsin. 25 
cents. 

This chatty booklet should help 
parents in forming the most im- 
portant characters in the world: 
the character of their own babies. 

A few statements, however, are 
wide off base and one wishes that 
the author had taken the time to 
verify facts before making sweep- 
ing announcements. For instance, 
she writes that “Modern psycho- 
logists continue to insist that 
when a new baby is born the old- 
er baby must be ‘expected’ to be 
jealous. Bosh! Expect him to love 
the little one, and he will” (italics 
by the author). Such psychologi- 
cal insistence has not been en- 
countered in the experience of 
this reviewer, a modern psycho- 
logist. Neither will the author’s 
proposed remedy, “expecting” a 
child to develop a certain emo- 
tional tone condition him into de- 
veloping it. On the contrary, the 
older child must not only be ade- 
quately prepared for the advent 
of the new baby; he must also 
have been taught from his infancy 
to give as well as take and he 
must be treated with considera- 
tion especially during the first 
few months of a “new baby” in 
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the home. In her effort to be 
clever, Mrs. Sanderlin can become 
superficial. 


PALS FOR KEEPS, Rev. Msgr. 
R. J. O’Brien, Benziger Brothers, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. $2.75. 

This story of juvenile  delin- 
quency and juvenile sanctity will 
probably interest and help the 
“nice kids” in our Catholic 
schools. But it won’t do much for 
our juvenile delinquent because 
it just isn’t true — and the kids 
who aren’t “nice” are going to 
scent the untrueness the 
“goodiness” perfuming the pages. 
Since Monsignor O’Brien has been 
chaplain of Cook County Jail and 
of the Municipal House of Cor- 
rection, he must know juvenile de- 
linquents thoroughly. Probably he 
had his own good reasons for 
writing of them unrealistically. 

Here are a few of the wishful- 
thinking areas: 

Fathers whose problems have 
driven them to drink do not, sud- 
denly and completely, give up al- 
cohol to be “pals for keeps” with 
teen-age sons. 

Youngsters in trouble do not 
immediately give their confidence 
to adults and — above all — to 
adults who are priests. Juvenile 
delinquent boys don’t ask to go to 
confession on their first acquain- 
tance with a priest. They won’t 
wear religious symbols the first 
time they encounter these. 

If such things did happen, life 
could be lovely. They don’t. The 
religious counselor sweats blood 
to win the confidence of the anti- 
social, suspicious, crooked, warp- 
ed little mind of the delinquent 
child. We might as well face the 
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facts and, facing them, we may 
as well write them, too. 

Nevertheless, this story will ap- 
peal to the “nice” kids in the 
“nice” schools. For them it is re- 
commended. 


MUSA THE SHOEMAKER, 
Louise A. Stinetorf, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., E. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $3.00. 

This delightful tale of a little 
crippled boy who became a shoe- 
maker is a real tear-jerker. Deep 


boy from the quaint town is ex- 
pected to become an acrobat, and 
the men of Villeperes are known 
as first-rate acrobats. 

But Musa is a cripple. _ 

All Musa could do was make 
shoes: beautiful, useful, but in- 
glorious shoes. 

Yet, through doing well the one 
thing he has learned to do, Musa 
attains an undreamed-of height of 
fame and glory. 

This story is entirely charming, 
and packed with that fascination 


in North Africa lies an odd little of strange people and _ strange 
village called Villeperes. Every places which youngsters love. 
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“You realize you're destroying the mood! 
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PREVIEW 
of the OCTOBER issue 


Every now and then we come across some “how to” articles, 
and next month’s issue will feature two of them: “How to 
Nag” and “How to Punish Your Children.” And, honest, 
both articles are quite serious. As the author of the former 
article, Austin J. App, Ph.D., says, “Since nagging seems to 
be a universal feminine necessity, a few rules for its proper 
administration could improve its success and diminish its 
ill-savor.” And the author of the second one, Robert J. 
McAllister, M.D., says, “All parents punish their children. 
The question is, what kind of punishment?” 


Parents often have duties they find awkward, and mak- 
ing sure that their adolescent children understand the pur- 
pose of sex and the nature of the changes going on inside 
them is one of them. The author of “To My Son... at 
Puberty,” in next month’s issue, tells how she handled ie situ- 
ation when she was confronted by undeniable evidence that her 
firstborn son was a young man. She realized that something had 
to be said to him even though she knew that he had a good under- 
standing of the physical changes he was undergoing. 


Russell L. Faist writes, “Every time my wife bears a child, 
I try to make her first day in the em go as happy as possible. 
Each time I have written her a special letter or labored over a 
poem. The last time, when our fifth was born, I thought I would 
try to tell her just what a father experiences while waiting to 
meet his new baby. I wrote in longhand, of course, at the hos- 
pital.” The result is the article “God's Little Stranger” in next 
month’s issue. 


“Skunks can be beautiful—in a fur coat. But, believe me, it 
can be pretty unnerving when you come face to face with one in 
your very own kitchen!” So writes Jane Meier next month in 
describing life as the wife of a young civil engineer living in 
the wilderness some 13 years ago. And this was just one ex- 
perience narrated in “Skunks in the Kitchen.” 


These and many other interesting features 
in your family magazine 
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Amazing New 
CATHOLIC 


how easily folks 


MAKE GOOD MONE 


Without taking a Job, or putting in Regular Hours 


You can quickly and easily make extra 
money when you show cards as new, dif- 
ferent and unusual as ours. There are 
actually 10 lovely new assortments of 
Robinson Catholic Christmas cards. Your 
friends, neighbors and relatives can get 
them all from you at bargain prices! 


These beautiful assortments, exquisitely 
adorned with rich, gold bronze and full 
color are rendered in the true reverent 
tradition of sacred art, The titles are: 
Nativity, Deeply Religious, Little Angels, 
Catholic Classics, Our Blessed Mother, 
Holy Family, Greetings in Prayer, Ma- 
donna, Golden Nativity and Cathedral 
Classics. 


We want to demonstrate to you how easily 
thousands of people are making good 
money. NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. Our 
complete line has many other Christmas 
boxes, Birthday, Get Well, Gift Wrappings 
and Ribbons, Novelty Gift items, Station- 
ery, Children’s Books and Name-imprinted 
Christmas cards. 


We'll send you sample assortments of Rob- 

inson Christmas Cards ON APPROVAL 
and Free Imprint stretchers. Your friends 
will thank you for “letting them in” on 
these wonderful bargains, and YOU make 
as much as 60c on each box ordered. Just 
mail the coupon below TODAY! ROBIN- 
SON CARDS, Dept. 350, Clinton, Mass. 


SCHOOLS, CLUBS 


ROBINSON CARDS, 


AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


This is a tested sure-fire fund- 
raising plan for you! Send us 
name of fund-raising chairman. 
We will mail our guide for 
groups, with sample kit on 


approval. City 


Dept. 350, Clinton, Mass. 


Please rush for Free Trial sample boxes on approval, money- 
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